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‘SLANDER. — 


BY J. EH. 





*Twas but a breath— 
And yet, the fair good name was wilted, 
And friends, once fond, grew co'd and stilted, 
And life was worse than death. 


One venomed word 
That struck its coward, poisoned blow, 
Incraven whispers hushed and low- 
And yet the wide world heard. 


*Twas but one whisper, one, 
That muttered low for very shame, 
The thing, the slanderer dare not name— 
And yet its work was done. 


Her Mother's Crime. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘FROM GLOOM TO 8UN- 
LIGHT,’’ “A BROKEN WEDDING 
RING,’’ ‘‘A BLACK VEIL,”’ 

ETC., ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER XIV.—[conrTINvUED. } 


SHALL think I have grieved youif you 
look like that,’’ said Irene. 

“You have puzzled me,’’ confessed the 
Earl. 

“(| was afraid 1 should,’’ she replied re- 
gretfully. 

“My heart was at rest when our choice 
fell upon you,” said the Earl; “but, as a 
matter of course the aspect of affairs is now 
quite changed.”’ 

Then Irene clasped her white hands and 
laid them: upon his. 

“I have not told you quite all vet,’’ she 
said; “there issomething more; and tnisis, 
I think, the very worst.”’ 

“Let me hear it,’’ said the Earl. 

A sinile brightened her eyes and curved 
her beautiful lips. 

She was so proud of her ambitious lover 
that she believed the slightest detail that 


concerned him to be of the utimost im- 
portance. 
“It is nothing very dreadful,”’ she said— 


“only this—that, setting aside what you 
may think about the wisdom or folly of 
my choice, I am not at all sure what Arran 
will say as to the future planned for me.” 

“Tell me frankly one thing,’ said the 
Earl ; ‘do you consider that your first duty 
is to your lover, and not to me ?” 

“My first duty’ echoed Irene. ‘Oh, yes, 
Lord Cradoc! I can have no doubt about 
that.’’ 

“That is candid,’ said the Earl. 

“When you spoke yesterday about the 
S8uccession,’’ 


tell yoy now that I doubt inuch whether 
Arran would quite agree to the terms pro- 
posed. 


“He is more than Liberal in his views— 


he is a Radical; and that is the reason why | 


he has quarrelied with bis uncle, Sir Will- 
lau. Darleigh.”’ 

“A Radical !’’ cried the Earl. ‘Heaven 
bless ine, child, what next? You cannot 


rying a Radical ?”’ 

“That one particular Radical, Lord ra- 
doc—no other,” she replied. 

“A Radical!’ repeated the Earl. ‘I am 
not a rabid politician; but I cannot under- 
Stand this,”’ 

“You should hear him, Lord Cradoc!” 
she cried exultingly. 

seve y 


you heard Arran talk about 1 


CT 


lear,”’ said the Far Wi 
rrepressible shudder, “not quite that. 
She had lost all fear now ; the Earl was so 
gentle that she was quite at her ease. 
“Arran saya,” she continued, ‘that he 


shall get into Parliament some day, and 





observed Irene, ‘‘I was too | 
excited to think of anything; but I must | 


mean that you entertain the idea of mar- | 


that then he will advocate the rights of the 
people.” 

‘‘Heaven bless me!’’cried the Earl. ‘The 
people have quite as many rights as are 
good for them. 

“Who could have foreseen such a thing 
as this? 

“Then you really fear, Irene, that this 
Radical lover of yours will not consent to 
inerge his identity in the House of Cradoc; 
that he will prefer to keep his own name 
and make it famous by his exertions,to hav- 
ing a wealthy wife; that to bim as a Radical, 
our grand old motto, ‘I hold what I held,’ 
would be a subject of derision ?”’ 

“Precisely,’’ she replied. 

“You have expressed exactly what I 
mean, but far more clearly than I could 
have conveved it.”’ 

“Trene,’’ asked the Earl abruptly, ‘‘can 
you not give him up?” 

“No, no, no!” she replied. ‘I 
yield up my life more easilv.”’ 

“IT do not see what is to be done,’’ he de- 
clared. 

“My dear child with the whole wide 
world to choose from, how came you to 
inake this extraordinary c.aoice?’’ 

“It was my fite,’’ she replied. 
not contrsl it.”’ 

“And,” he said, ‘‘would you honestly 
rather give up the fortune I have offered to 

you than your lover?”’ 

“Tindoubtedly,’’ she answered. ‘Not 
that I undervalue your offer, or do not ap. 


could 


“T could 


preciate the trust and confidence you have 
placed in ine; but my love is my life. My 
faith is pledged ; I cannot break it. Be- 


sides, if I were faise to Arran, I should in 
all probability be false to you.”’ 

He looked keenly for a few minutes at 
| the beautiful face that was all aglow. 

He thought to himself how nobly stead- 
fast she was,whatan incoinparable mistress 
she would make for Poole, how tenaciousl y 
she would guard its interests, how safe the 
honor of the Cradocs would be in 
hands. 

“That is trne logic, Lord 
not ?’’ she asked, witli a sinile, 

“T suppose 8o0,my dear; but it 1s very un- 
fortunate logic for me,"’ he replied, 
not see how we are to reconcile these con- 
tradictory matters at all. I aim perplexed ; 
| I must have time to think.”’ 

“You are not angry with 
said. 

“Angry ? 

“No, dear child. 

“Unfortunately, I ean only adinire your 


me ?"’ 





constancy; but I do not see what is to be | 


done.”’ 

Sne bent her beautiful face down to 
his, with a pleading look that was quite 
jrresistible—a look that made the Earl's 
heart beat. 

“J wili tell vou what | consider would be 
the best thing for you to do, Lord Cradoe,” 
she said. 

“Promise me not to think me very itn- 
pertinent for suggesting it.” 


“] could never think that of you,”’ he re- 
*plied. 

“What do you suggest, Irene? 

“That you should ask Arran here to 


Poole and judge him tor yourself,”’ she 


said. 

“There is a boid preparation !" 

“It is a very practical one,’ reinarked the 
Earl. 

“J will think it over,I suppose you fancy 
I shal! find hitn as irresistible as vou have 


found him, Irene? 


i} 


4 
would wi 


appre ale 


Lord Cradoc must 


lknow you 
more there is to be said, 
pass between you and hin. 
“While 1 am willing tocomply with all 
the conditions you have laid down, [ can- 


her | 


Cradoc, is it | 


“T deo | 


she 


not answer for my lover; and whatever he 
thinks right will be so in my eyes.” 


my wishes to him?’ said the Earl sorrow- 
fully. 

“That is nota fair way of meeting it. I 
must do my duty to him who has the first 
claim upon me. 

“How could you ever trust ine if I were 
false to my love ? 

“Loving almost without hope, as I have 
done, has but made ine more constant. Do 
you remember a verse that I sang for you 
once, Lord Cradoc? 





** "Tired out we are, my heart and I. 
Suppose this world brought diadems 
To tempt us, crusted with loose gems 
Of powers and pleasures? Let it try. 
We scarcely care to look at even 
A pretty child or God's blue heaven; 
We feel so tired, iy heart and I.’ 
That expresses exactly what I feel. 1 can- 
not tell vou how I long for rest in the com- 
panionship of iny love. 

“Ab, Lord Cradoc, you, who loved your 
brave boys so well, would not have liked 
one of then to wear his heart away waiting 
hoping against hope! 

“Ask Arran here, 
judge him for yourself. 

“Will you ?”’ 

The Earl siniled graciously. 

“T must well consider the matter before 
I promise,”’ he said. 

“IT will let you know to-morrow; and, 
Irene, to be frank with you, I inust speak 
to Ludy Ryeford about it.”’ 

“I suppose you must,’’ she allowed. 
“But mamina will not hesitate to do her 
best to prejudice you against Arran, and 
she will influence you.”’ 

“T think not. 

“IT do not fancy I am easily influenced, 
except by such witches as Daphne and you; 
and with you no man hasachance. [I imust 
| speak to Lady Ryeford. 
| “It would be a breach of good manners 
for me to ask a discarded suitor of yours 
| here without ber perinission.’’ 

“She will never give it,” 
sadly. 


Lord Cradoc, and 





said Irene 


“You do not know how tenacious 
tna can be when she chooses, 
“Dear Lord Cradoc, you will help me— 
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prospects, she will cling to her ill-starred 
iniserable engagement.’ 

“My impression is that she will cling to 
it until death,” returned Lord Cradoe. 
“What she has asked me to do is very fair 
—to invite Mr. Darleigh here and judge 
hitn for myself.”’ 

Lady Ryeford wrung her hands in utter 
dismay. 

“Tam sure you will not like him,” she 
declared. 

**] shall try to judge bim fairly,” said the 
Earl. 

“Lady Ryeford, will you tell me why 
you so persistently refused to sanction the 
engagement?” 

‘*My dear Lord Cradoc, he bad no pros- 
pects. 

“When he came to ask my daughter's 


| hand from ine, he was a briefiess barrister, 
_ living on an income that would hardly have 


Ina@ili- | 


kept Irene in gloves. 

“It was so absurd as to be in my eyes 
pos.tively wrong.”’ 

“Had you any objection to him except on 
the score of ineans ?”’ arked the Earl. 

“No, 

**But surely that was enough. After all 
that Irene had suffered from privation and 
poverty, I should have thought she would 
have learned a lesson, 

“I said ‘No’ a moment ago; but, to be 
candid with you, Lord Cradoc, I object to 
him in everything. ° 

“T like neither his profession, his position, 
his friends, nor his views,”’ 

That isa sweeping statement,’’said Lord 
Cradoc quietly. 

“It is quite true,’’ declared Lady Rye- 
ford. 

“My daughter ought at least to marry in 
her own set, even if she does no better.” 

“There I agree with you,”’ said the Earl 
quietly. 

Lady Ryetord looked relieved, 

“T ain glad you approve of what I did,” 
she said energetically. 
“[ have not said 

Karl. 

“T ayree that equal tmarriages are best. 

Inacase like this there inay be some 


that,’’ corrected the 


| equalizing advantage on the young man’s 


you will be iny friend? You cannot refuse | 


me."’ ° 
“| do not refuse; but T inust have time to 
| consider. 

“Hurried action is seldom 
inust Say one thing to you, 
} you go. 
| “I admire you far more for your fearlers 


wise. I 


Irene, betore 


honesty than for your beauty and personal | 


gifts. 

“After this, let the difficuity end as it 
may, we Shall be better friendsthan ever.” 

[rene bent her head and kissed the Karl's 
hands. 

“You are very kind toine,’’she said. “I 
ain much happier for having spoke to you. 


| You wiil do your best with tnamma, I 
know.” 
“T will,’’ promised the Farl; and then 


the interview ended. 

During the remainder of that day Irene 
was pained, perplexed, anxious. 

At times however, thinking of the corm- 
ing interview between her inother and the 
Earl, she could not belp smiling. As to 
how the diplomatic struggle would end she 
could tortin no idea, 

On the previous day, 


when the first 


giainvr of her good fortune was fresh upon 
‘ 


her, she had thoughtall was settled 


. * » ” * os 


**] can hardly believe,’’ said Lady Rye- 
ford, “infatuated as I know Irene to be, 


Lord Cradoc, that, with this change in her 


” 


side. 
‘There is no such I assure 


“IT never liked 


advantage, 
you,” cried Lady Ryetord, 
hit. 

“When he asked ine for my daughter's 
hand, it was with all the assurance in the 
world, not atall as though he considered 
he was asking a favor, 

‘‘No peer in the land could have been 
more independent.” 

“T suspect,’’ said the Earl, ‘it is for this 
very independence of spirit that Lrene loves 
hit.’’ 

“Do not say ‘ioves’ him, 
she cried. 

“I could not bear to believe that my 
daughter has really given her heart to 
Arran Darleigh.” 

“She has I am quite sure, Lady Ryeford. 


Lord Cradoc,"’ 


To show vou how thoroughly in earnest 
she is, I may tell youthat, when I asked 
her to give hitn up, she refused. When I 


asked her plainilv to choose 
Jover and iny fortune, she 
her lover.”’ 

Lady 


between her 


mmade choice ol 
tveford uttered a littie ery of dis 
may. 

Lord Cradoe went on very quietly. 


‘Irene tells me that this lover of hers is 


a ha ca and tnat she does not believe for 
% lake the 
" 
+] itn quite at a loss, 
“You cannot mean, Lord Cradoc, that 


[rene would give up such a prospect as you 
hold out to her for the sake of any man ?”’ 
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“T am afraid it isso, Lady Ryeford.” 

“What have 1 dune,” she cried, with 
sudider passion, “that 1 should be plagued 
with such a daughter? 

*What bave I done?" 

aad Irene wa noble girl,” said the 
Earl. 

“I admire her all the more for her 
staunch fidelity. 

“Having given her love, she does well to 
be faithiul tw it. 

“The pity is that she gave it when she 
was so young that she hardiv knew the lin- 
portance of what she was doing. 

“IT never dreamed of such 4 coinplication 
arixing. 1 do not see which way I aim® to 
turn.’’ 

“Do not decide anything, Lord Cradoc, 
until I bave seen ber,"’ requested Lady 
Ryeford. 

“There inust be soine mistake. She has 
been tiresome and obstinate aller a fashion 
all ber life; but she cannot persist in this 
main. 3s."’ 

*“] really think she will,’ said the Earl, 
*] shall bé very much surprised if you in- 
fluence her.”’ 

“I will try to do#o,” rejoined her lady- 
ship proudly. 

“She has no right to wreck my 
her own. 

“Deo not take any steps, I pray you, Lord 
Cradov, until I have seen her" 

“I will leave ber to you,”’ said the Earl 
slowly. 

Lady Ryeford could not quite understand 
hii. 


life and 


But one thing was plain enough to her, 
anJ it filled ber soul with disinay. 
If Irene would not give up Arran, she 


minust give up Poole and its belonging». 
Surely no girl could ever be so mad, even 
though the madness of girls in love wag 
proverbial ! 

“Give up Poole! What acruel,monstrous 
notion! 


She felt she must seek Irene at once; but, | 
when she began to think of bow she must | 


approach her daughter, her courage fed. 
She remembered the firmness of her will, 
the tenacity with which she clung Ww her 
own ideas and belieia. 


However, she went in search of ber, for | 


there was no tine to be lost. 

Evidently Lord Cradvc had made up his 
mina to change bis pians unless she gave 
up her lover. 

She must not, should not refuse. 

Lady Ryeford tound the two girls to- 
gether. 

The ice being very thick on the ponds, 
thev were arranging for sone skating. 

Diaplne, who was fond of skating, bad 
been out to look at the ice, and had come 
back radiant. 

There are some women whom cold dis- 
figures and some whoin it beautifies. 

The oold bracing wind had deepened the 
bloom on Daphne's exquisite face; her eves 
were vividly bright; she was full of life 
and anitition. 

Looking at her, Lady Ryetford thought 
bow foolish Irene was to run even the 
risk with such a rival near, 

She uppreciated Daphne's dazzling blond 
loveliness better than ber own daughter's 
dark beauty. 

“We are going to skate, Lady Ryeford,”’ 
«said Daphne. 

“The we is several 
splendidly smooth. 

“Will you come with us?” 

“Not this morning. 

“Nor, Lam atraid, can Irene go; | 
her most particularly, 

“She will vot be at liberty for an hour, at 
least. 

“Come, Irene.”’ 

“At once, tnanima?" she questioned. 

“Daphne, do not wait for tne. 

“Go tothe sumll pool near the cedars, 
and when I ain at liberty I will join you 
there. 


inches thick and 


“You look distressed and anxious, main- | 
when | 


ina—Wwhat is the matter ?’’she asked, 
Daphne had left them. 


*T ain wusore distressed than I have ever | 


been in my life, lrene, 


“Toe Earl bas been talking to me about 


you.” 

“I knew he would, and I was afraid 
you would be distressed,'’she said gently — 
for Irene shrank trom giving ber imother 
pain. 

“It cannot be true, inv dear that you re- 
fused to give up Arran Darleigh ?” 

“IT can never give bin up, tianina.’”’ 

“You would rather lose this splendid in- 


beritance, this grand mansion, with ail the | 


—— revenues, all the wealth aud 
onors which would come to you by the 
Earl's bequest, than give bin up?” 

“Yes, miainiua, and for bis sake think it 
all well lost. 

“Ot what use would it all be to me with- 
ou* hin ?"’ 

“You torget me altogether, Trene.”’ 

“No, Ido not. My grief is that I 
grieve you.” 

“It seeuis incredible to me; I confess I 
do not understand i, What vou can see in 
this man, or indeed could see in any man, 
to outweigh such an inheritance | 
think."’ 

“The fact 


must 


is simply that my plignted 


want | 


cannot | 


| it; but its rays bave never perbaps reached | better tell Dapbne that Arran was com- 


| you.” 
he “I am very glad they have not,”’ return- 
ed her ladvship. ‘It seems to me that the 
| only result of what you call love is sheer 
| Inadness."” 
*“Mainina,” pleaded Irene, “do not be 
anyry with ine; leave tne that which is the 
sweetest thing in lite to me—my love.” 

lt was a pitiful scene. 
| The vain worldly spirit of the woman of 
fashion was aroused, as was also the 
spirit of the impulsive passionate girl. 

There could no comprouiine, NO pleus- 
ant arrangements of affairs, 
| Lady Ryetord was in despair. 
| You make me hate the man who has 
| brought tois trouble on me!’ she cried, 
| with Mashing eyes, as she hastened angrily 
froin the room, 

_ It was evening when, in accordance with 
ber promise, she sought the Earl. 

“T have faile., Lord Cradoc,” she said 
gloomily, ‘as you phesied. 

“My daughter places her loves before all 
elne.’ 

“Of course she does,’”’ returned the Earl 
Obeerilyv : “true woinan as she is, she could 
not do otherwise. 

“Show ine, in this money-seeking, pleas- 
ure-loving age, another girl who would 
forego wealth and title for her lover's sake. 
| I am glad you tried her, since I tried her 

and she resisted me. She has stood the 
test nobly. 

“Virtue is no virtue until 
tried.”’ 

Lady Ryeford could hardly believe the 
evidence of her senses, 

“Do vou tnean,’’ she gasped out, 
you approve, Lord Cradoc ?”’ 

“Or course Ido. T approve of true love, 
of stauncn fidelity, of loyal truth, of forti- 
tude and morai courage; and all those 








it bas been 


‘that 


| qualities, Lady Rvyeford, are your daugh- | 


ter’s in perfection.” 

*You really approve?” she repeated. 

“We will not make any mistake, Lady 
Rvetord. 

“Though I do not say that I approve of 
| the lover, I do heartily admire your dauygli- 
| ter’s noble course of action. 

“But I bave imade up my mind what to 
| do.” 
| ‘What is that?’ she asked. 

“T will send for Arran Darleigh, and see 
| what he is like for myself,’’said the Earl. 





| CHAPTER XV. 


\ REAT was the astonishment of Arran 

( Darleizh when an invitation came from 

Lord Cradoe asking hitn te -un down 

| to Poole—an invitation so courteously and 

kindly worded that he almost felt’ pleasure 
at receiving it. 


The Earl mentioned that there was capital 





skating to be had, the ice not: having been | 


so good in that part of the country for 
| years, 
| Then Lord Cradoe added— 


“IT need not attempt to disguise iny mo- 
| tive in asking you here. 
“My young Kinswoman Irene Ryeford 
having told ine of her engagement to you, 
| Lam anxiousto make your acquaintance 
' since I have adopted her as my daughter 
and heiress, 
“As her inarriage is a matter of great iim- 
portance to ine, I shall be glad to see youas 
}sv0n a8 you can come, and hope that 
you will reimain as iong as possible.’’ 


“A very kind letter,’ thought Arran; 
| “but it reads very tnuch as though the old 
| lord wished to inspect ine, and see whether 
he considers tne a fitting husband tor the 
mistress of Poole. Itisthe last thing in 
_ the world to which I feel incliged to sub- 
| mn.” 
And he would not have gone but for a 
little ‘ovinyg, coaxing note that came that 


morbing by the same post, 
| 


“Do come, Arran,”’ Ifene wrote. 

| My heart beats su fast at the thought of 
| sceing you that I can bardly write. Do 
come, dear. : 

“Only think! 

“We have loved each other all these 
| years, and have met so little during the 

whole time. 

“I long to see you. 

“IT can hardly fancy how entirely bappy 
I shall be in Spending a whole long day with 
you.” 

“T can bardly immagine what it will be 
like to hear your voice, to talk and laugh 
_ with you openly, and with no fear of any 

one being fe: 

“You will like Poole; there is nothing 
here to annoy you. %“ 

“The Earl is a true gentleman, a good 
and in himself a charining man. How all 
butisy iiind is steadfast on one point—that 
I belong to you. 

“Whatever your life may be whatsoever 
| path you take, it will be mine also, for Iain 
| alWays your own 
“TRENE.” 
“The truest, noblest woman in the wide 
|} world!’ said Arran to biuself. 
| ‘How sud that they should want to spoil 





word and iay love are the dearest tuiuys to | her by tnaking her a great heiress! 


ine in life. 
“If l gave them up, 
Mamina, do not let us 


I should die. Oh, 
quarrel—do not be 


anyury with me! 

“Ailthe wealth of the world would 
uselesia i Tt 

J Cannot j | sltuind y i, ‘Tried Lady 
Ryeford, wringing ber hauds with a gesture 


4 ca) 5 


of despair. 


“When | wasa girl of your age, I never | 
thing. The world has 


dreaint of such ea 
charged.” 
‘+ bas always been the saine, mainina. 


The sun of love bas warived and brightened 


| “With all her rpoble-mnindedness and 


|} purity of soul, I fear riches will make a 
difference in her; it 18 almost invariab! vy 
the case.’’ 

He indited a suffic polite reply 
kar and the ‘ vy little letter 
irene, 10 Which be told hertha toe thought 


i ber Lellig heiress of Pux 
tasteful to biin. 

“I will give up Poole, and everything he 
aoes not like,"’ she said to herselt, 
tears alinost blinding her. 
either title or money ?”’ 


4c Was wosl dis- 


landlord, a liberal benetactor to the poor, | 


the difficulties will be settled I know not: | 





| 
} 


ing. 

"Khe woods of Poole ted to the two 
girls, as they walked through them, as fair 
A ure as any to be seen In England. 

ne reat branches, bare of leaves, but 
frosted with littering snow; the sombre 
evergreens with their crimson berries ; the 
robins flying hither and thither—all was so 
beautitel, so entrancing, that Irene almost 
foryot her love-story for the tirat tew mip- 


ules. 

When she told it, Daphne, looking at ber 
beautiful passionate face, understood how 
deep and true her love was. ‘ 

«Your story dows not surprise me, Irene, 
she ied. 

pe oo have been a dunce indeed if I 
had not TE that there is one whom you 
love with all your heart. From the ex- 
pression of your eves, I can tell when you 
are thinking of him. 

“Sometimes, when I speak to you, you 
look round at ine with such a tell-tale blust, 
such a bewildered expression, that I say to 
inyself— 

** ‘She is thinking of her lover.’ ; 

“Irene, you are toe most fortunate girl in 
the world.” 

“In ny love and my lover I am,” she 
said slowly. 

‘But no one can see all sidesof another’s 
Jite.”’ 

“No, I suppose not,” replied Daphne 
musingly. “Even you, Irene, will have 
difficulties. How will you reconcile your 
democratic lover to your splendid inberi- 
| tance ?’’ 

“I know not,” said irene. ‘“ButI shall 
be true to him. 

“I would rather marry bim, and help 
him to work for our daily bread, than own 
all this grand inheritance without bim—lI 
iove him so well, Daphne. What say you 
to such sentiments ?”’ 

‘Say! 

‘‘T adinire your constancy. 

“If you were false in one thing, you 
would be false in all.” 

“I hate everything false !’’ cried Irene, 
shuddering a8 she recalled the atinosphere 
of the inansion in Park Lane, the lite that 
Was one Vast “shain.”’ ‘i 

How different was this present existence! 

“Daphne,” said Lrene, turning suddenly 
to the golden-bhaired girl whose eyes shone 
with happiness, “show can I express what I 
think of you? 

“I believe, though I have been chosen in 
preference to vourself, and in a way that 
would nave driven most girls m with 
envy, that you do not love me one jot the 
less."" 

“I am quite sure I do not,’”’ said Daphne 
heurtily. 

“I wish the Earl's choice bac fallen upon 
me—thut is only natural; but I cannot but 
own frankly that you will inakea sar better 
mistress for Poole than I should have 
done. 

“You will be able to guide others, where- 
as I should want guiding. 

“You will always act on principle, where- 
as 1 should always act on iinpulse. 

“I should think, Irene, that, when you 
look at the grand old inansion and these 
inagnificeut woods, you feel proud and 
a. 

The dark eyes wandered dreamily over 
the trees. 

‘Do you see the gray mist there over the 
water, Daphne?" Irene asked. 

“See what strange shapes it takes. Do 
you see it 7”’ 

Yes,’ she replied. 

“Well, ny future is just as unstable as 
that mist,’’ said Irene. : 

‘My tuture life isinArran’s hands. Ifhe 
wishes me to go with him and share his life 
1 shall do so; if he bids me take rank and 
wealth, I shall take thein. 

IT cannot judye jor myself; I am in his 
hands.”’ 

‘Poor Lord Cradoc!" sighed Daphne. 
‘“‘He seems so perfectly satisfied with you 
as his heiress. 

‘*Lady Ryetord, too, will be very un- 
happy if you decline the position which is 
offered you.” 

“Yes, I know 
anxious. 

“I dearly love Lord Cradoc, and I would 
not grieve hitn for the world; I do uot wish 
to grieve mamina either; but, Daphoe, I 
must be true to Arran and do what he 
wishes.”’ 

“When is he coming?” asked Daphne. 

“T should think he will be here to-mor- 
row evening,’ Said Irene. ‘What a puzzle 
it all is, Daphne! I wonder how it will all 
end ? 

“At first [ was halt mad with delight; 
but now I feel most unsettled as to my 
future.”’ 

“I cannot acount for it,’’ Daphne remark- 





it and that mekes me 


' ed,**but I have a strange restless leeling, as 


baopy | 
“W hat to tie is 


though something were about to happen— 
‘Onething strange and wondertul. Ah, 
Irene, when these trees are covered again 
with green leaves and the grass has grown, 
when the birds build their nests and the 
flowers bloom, where shall we be,and what 
will Le our tate? You will at least know 
your future then.”’ 

“Ifever I am to 
Irene. 

On the following evening her lover 
arrived. 

There could be 
ashe ved bh 


know it at all,’’ said 


ro question as to how 
lin; her face seemed positively 
- 7 


rut sfly ired. 


y' love is! said 

as he watched berin ber 

dress of black and gold, diamonds shining 

on her white throat and in her hair. “Well, 

| I Lope that I shall like him, and that he 
Will be reasonable, 

“Surely, if he is a generous man, ae will 

| never deprive Ircne of an inheritance like 


‘Dal @ inagician 


oc LO Ditnseill, 


‘(rad 


Theu she bethougit herself that she had | tau? 





Lord 





When Arran made his every 

one was struck with hi 
Lady fal 
first 


oo age Maree” thougBt bim delight 


t. 

“J almost believe dear I ” he said 
with laughing eyes, *that I shall be for the 
first tine in my life what the papers call a 
‘social success.’ ’’ : 

And a social success, in every sense of 
the word, he was. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


HE meeting between Irene and her 

lover had been a very pleasantone. He 
arrived only just before dinner, and 

d not see her until she came into the 
drawing-room. 

He wasawaiting impatiently in an adjoin- 
ing conservatory, and,when sbe joined him 
he took ber in his arms witb an air of pro- 

rship and kissed her. 

“My own darling,”’he v hispered fondly, 
“beautiful as ever 

“And what a glorious place this Poole 

“Yes; but it shall never be mine unless 
you wish it. 

“Now coine and see mamma. 

“Having been overruled, she 1s trying to 
look amiable abeut your visit; but she can 
hardly inanage to do so. Cowe and shake 
hands with her.”’ 

Lady Ryeford could not bring herself to 
say that she was giad to see him ; she cool] 
extended one hand and hoped he was weil, 
then resuined the perusal ofa jourral she 
held, and the ordeal was over. 

Presently tbey all went in to dinner. 
The evening away pleasantly, all 
doing their best to place the new-cowier at 
his ease. 

But Daphne perhaps was most success- 
ful. 

Her bright happy disposition charmed 
hiin. 

“After you, Irene,’’ said her’ lover on the 
following moruing, “Daphne is the most 
eharining girl I ve ever met. What 
spirits she has! Lord Cradoc seems to wor- 

ip her. 

“‘I—you will forgive me dear—I wonder 
why he did not choose Ler as Lis heiress in- 
stead of you?” 

**+He does love her the best,’’ said Irene. 
‘“‘He has not said so in as inany words; but 
I know it.”’ 

“Then why did he not adopt her? There 
would be no difficulty then.’ 

“Oh, Arran, what difficulty .need there 
be now ?”’ 

“This matter is to me,’’ he repiied, “a 
source of great difficulty. 

“I wish to give iny wife my own name, 
to work for her, and surround her with 
luxuries of ny own providing. You under- 
stand ?”’ 

“Yes,” she said slowly, “I understand ; 
but we must give way, for he is an old nan 
childless, and Arran, he loved his boys so 
dearly. 

“When I look at him, I almost wish—but 
for you—that I had died instead.”’ 

‘Thank Heaven you did not!"’ he cried, 
kissing the fair brow, the proud sweet 


lips. 
“Thank Heaven my love is alive and 
well !”” 


She put her white arms around his neck. 

“Arran,” she whispered, ‘“‘I know you 
love ine; make me bappy.’”’ 

“T will, iny darling,” he said. 

“T want you,” she continued, ‘‘to be ver 
considerate, very patient and gentle wit 
the Earl—not with a view to anything he 
may do for vou, but because he is vid and 
childless and Poole is so dear to him. You 
ask me why, if he loves Daphne best, he 
does not adopt her ? 

“It is because he thinks I snould ‘make 
the best mistress for Poole, and he would 
sacrifice everything to that end. 1 do not 
ask you to sacrifice any principle or on€ jot 
ot your bonesty and integrity—they are too 
dear to me; but be as kind to him as 

“His thoughts are ever with the dear lost 
ones.”’ 

“How long have they been dead ?” asked 
Arran. 

“Tney were drowned last July. It is 
now February, 80 that it is about seven 
inonths since.”’ 

“Then there is no chance of their having 
been picked up at sea?’’ 

Irene then looked at him with a startled 
glance. 

‘‘No one has ever thought such a thing 
could possibly bave occurred, Arran. A8 
the steainer went down they were seen 
standing calmly on deck, with their arms 
about each other. 

“What made you ask that question? You 
have startled me.”’ 

“I think a death of drowning at sea re 
quires to be thoroughly well authenticated 
said Arran. 

“In how many scores of instances bave 
not shipwrecked men been picked up a 
sea, carried away to remote countries, and 
prevented from returning for months ? 
Their relative and friends have mourned 
them as dead, and then they have returned 
safe and well.” 

“But there seema no room for doubt in 
this case. ‘ 

‘Oue of the survivers spoke of having 
seen the boys go down bravely and calmly 
with the steainer.”’ , 

“Still I know that, if I had been in the 
Earl's place, I should have waited longe! 
than this,” rejoined Arran. ; — 

“The Earl bas had many advisers, ~ee 
Irene, ‘and they were all of opinion tha 
there was no ho 

“Pray Arran, Cover say a word to oto 
doubt in Lord Cradoc’s ritnd. It woul 
be cruel, for I think he is rowing more 
patient and resigned every day. 
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nd were afraid something might 
~ e him before his affairs were set- 
endless law-suits night ensue ; 
hy he hurried the settlement of 


healt 
ba 

tled, when 
that was W 


ae imagine how much he ob- 


to that bull at Christmas; but they 
sesined to think it must be. 
“Ob, Arran, love the Earl, for he is so 
nd, kin 
«Promise ine again to be considerate and 
ntle with bim.” P 
“] promise, ”’ said Arran. 
“What would I not do to please you, my 
darling?’’ 
She thanked him as he liked best to be 
thanked, and he was quite content. 


{TO BE CONTINUED.) 
Strangely | Met. 


BY WILSON BENNOR. 











ELL, I am really very sorry!” sigheh 
Mrs. Evans, looking ruefully at the 
sinall pile of bank-notes in her lap, 
and then at ber fair daughters, Bell and 
Augusta, who were standing near her, 
amining a wreath of flowers, 
“I’m sorry, too mamua,’’ says Miss 
Bell. 


for her visit, but you know she 1s 
youngest, and we——”’ 

“Why, we can’t go out without decent 
dresses !"’ chimed in Miss Augusta, 

“] won't, for one, I know.”’ 

“Never mind ny London visit,’”’ said lit- 
tle Elsie, the plain sister of these petted 
girls, as she quietly entered the room and 
overheard the conversation. 

“J would as svon go and spend a week 
with aunt Laura, and that won’t take inuch 
preparation.”’ 

“Would you realiy ?”’ asked Mrs. Evans, 
hesitating between a selfish wish to please 
her beauties, and what was only justice to 
the young girl beside her. 

“{ really would, ma. 

“| dare say I should not be at home 
among those city people. 

“Just let ine yo to aunt Laura’s, and 
Gus and Bell all the finery.” 

“Well, that relieves ny mind wonder- 
fully !’ said Mrs. Evans, with avery long 
sigh. 

“I didn’t know how to arrange for you 


give 


“Three girls are so expensive. 

“You can have ny last winter’s cloak, 
Elsie, for one thing.” 

“No,she can have inine,mamuna,”’ eager- 
ly cried Bell. 

“It's a little out of 
will do very well for 
new one.’’ 

“Well, yours, then,’’ agreed Mrs. Evans; 
“and I'lltry to save enough out of the 
an shopping, Elsie, to get you a new 

lack cashinere.’’ 

“Then I shall be grand!’’ said easily- 
contented Elsie. 

‘May I go next week ?”’ 

“Yes, 

“Go to work any get ready. 

“Come, girls. 

“If we want to do ang shopping to-day, 
we must go iumediately.”’ 

“And I'll get dinner while you are 
gone,” Elsie consoled thein by adding. 

So while the nother, Gus, and Bell toss- 
ed over the glittering silks on showy coun- 
ters, patient Elsie heated herself in the 

itthen — where her beautiful sisters 
would never go if they could help it— 
have dinner all ready for thein. 

It waiting when they returned, tired,and 
= good appetites, from their shop- 

ng. 

Alter it was eaten, Elsie followed them 
all into the sitting-room, to see the new 
purchases commented on and nicely dis- 


“ye for me, but it 
isie, and I’)l get a 


played. 
“Well, where’s my black cashmere?” 
she asked, after the last bundle was unroll- 


st aad not a8 much as a neck-ribbon given 
er. 

“Oh ! Tain so sorry, but really there 
Wasii’t a shilling left alter the girls’ shop- 
Ding was done, and so——” 
iy 80 I got none, like Mother Hub- 
; rd’s dog,” suggested Elsie, trying to 
"a but feeling inclined to cry. 

- he had very much wished to go to 
odon, and now she had given that up, 
she did think that she had a right to one 
hew dress. 
ane alls it does seem too bad!’ confessed 
ngusta,‘*but vou can be pretty well dress- 
ed out of our things. 

- t's see, ina. 

R She night travel in her black luster,and 
ave ny gray poplin tor best.’’ 


uw , : 
be ee il travel in the gray poplin, and 
Poil it as quickly as I can!’ Aashed Elsie, 
roused for once, 
Mh hy, Elsie?” mildy repr ved Mrs 
"Vans. . }* \ 
re na vou know I look horri 
gray 
My , 
travel rien rproot will cover it up when I 
r 1,an¢ iny blac 8 
but I wish_* ck luster will do for best, 


she 
ence with a stats, only finished her sent- 


“She would not 


0 +“ 
cashinere,’ say, “I wish you had got 


"it would seem too much like 


Dg her mother. 





so gaily, while Elsie, at home, mended her 
old gloves, and made her simple prepara- 
tions for ber journey. 
She was asleep long before they come 
home. 
But at breakfast the next morning, they 
went into raptures over “such a delightful 


party b hdd 

“And especially over Mr. Lovell, the 
brother of their hostess, “such a splendid 
fellow ! 

“So very handsome,and worth thousands, 
think of that!’ 


“Of course he would look bandsome,then 
if he were really hideous,”’ observed Elsie 


“He's going away for a few days, but he 
promised to call when he comes back. 

“You just ae to see hiin, Elsie,’’ de- 
clared Miss Bell, without noticing Elsie’s 
caustic remark, *‘he’s so handsoine!”’ 

“It makes very little difference to me 
whether he’s handsome or hoinely, 

“I’m going to be an old maid,”’ returned 
Elsie, buttering a roll. 

“Well, I’m 0 
Lovell,” averred 


iss Bell, sipping her 
chocolate. poe 





ex- 
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| 
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| wes too poor to keep them 


| was bug 


Mr. Lovell was dropped, just then ; but 
Elsie, two or three times that day, wonder. 
ed if he were really so very handsome, or 
so rich, or if she would ever‘see hiin. 

Elsie, herself,was a pleasant thing to see, 


“To be sure Elsie ought to be pave if she was not a beauty, as she stood upon 
e | 


the platform at the station, ready for her 
jouney. 

Her face was so bright and sweet,and her 
manner »0 winsotine that no one would fail 
to turn for a second look. 

The carriages were well filled, and the 
only vacant zeut was very nearthe hot 
stove. 

Here Elsie bestowed herself and her be- 
longings, and began to glance about at her 
neighbors, a SS ee yyene fellew, and 
a poorly-dressed little girl justin front of 
her, attracted her most. 

The 
lunch-basket won the little one’s favor,and 
Elsie was soon chatting inerrily with her, 
and had learned that she was on her way to 
live with her grandpa, because her maimina 
all in the 
city. 

After a while the heat grew overpower- 
ing, and Elsie tried to raise her window ; 
but it was fast. 

She tugged hard .with her soft fingers— 
softand white in spite of her kitchen work 
—all in vain, until a black-sleeved arin was 
reached over hers,and a pleasant voice said, 
“Allow ine, please. 

“My hands are stronger than yours.” 

Elsie looked up, and met the gaze of a 
fine pair of dark eyes, belonging to her 
neighbor. 

The window was quick!y raised, and 
Elsie thanked him, as the welcoine air 
rushed in. 

They chatted a little now, politely, as 
trave!lers may do, and Elsie decided that 
he was very pleasant for a passing acquaint- 
ance. 

Before long the girl in the next seat fell 
asleep, her little curly head buinping about 
uneasily. 

In a twinkling Elsie bad. unstrapped her 
shawl, and, rising, slipped it under the 
sinall bruwn head. 

“Is she traveling under your care ?”’ ask- 
ed the stranger. 

“Ob, no! I never saw her before. 

‘‘But she is so litt.e to be all alone, and 
her head.did bumpso! 

“She can rest easier now.”’ 

The stranger said no more, and as Elsie 
folding up ber shawl-straps, she 
did not See the glance of earnest adimira- 
tion which he gave her, nor knew that the 
outspoken thought of his beart would have 
been— 

“You good, kind-hearted little girl.’’ 

When they “5 d for retreshinent, the 
stranger helped Elsie out and escorted her 
to the room. 

As they were leaving their seats, he said 
to her— ; 

“Suppose we take your little friend here, 
00 ?”” 

; “Oh, yes!” assented Elsie, flashing him a 
bright glance of approval. — 

So they took the little thing,and brought 
ber back warmed ana fed, to resume her 
ourney. 

j And it was 4 pity some good angel could 
pot have whispered to the anxious nother, 
who, in the distant city, feared for her 


child’s lonely journey, what kind hands | 


the little one had fallen into. 
On rattled the train, until,about the mid- 
die of the afternoon, there was a heavy jar, 
a hissing, crashing noise, and the train, # 
perfect wreck, lay over an embankinent, 
with its living freight. 
At first Elsie was so stunned and startled 


she was conscious of nothing, heard noth- 
ing except inoans and cries mingled with 
the jingle of shattered glass and soul 
esSCaD Leain 
rhe: t me (ss i, 
she wastryi.ig to raise “ 
when strong arins lifte:! her, a00@ the voi 


ot her stranger friend said : 

“Steady, now! 

“] think I can get you out safely. Are you 
hurt?’’ 

“No; I think not. 

“] don’t feel any injury. 


it I can catch Archie 


itt of a golden orange from her 


“Thank you for remembering her. We 
will find her.” 

“Put me down, please. 

“I can walk now. 

“Let ine help you,” | spy oe Elsie. 

He obeved her, and they found the little 

creature lying upon a broken seat, moan- 
ing with pain. 
Fre stranger carried her out, and laid her 
upon aspot of dry grass, and aftera slight 
exainination, told Elsie that her arm was 
broken, and one side bruised. 

There chanced to be two or three physi- 
cians 1n the ill-fated train, and they ve 
their best skill to the wounded, our little 
girl ainong the rest. 

Elsie beld ver in her lap while the little 
arin was setand bandaged, and then laid 
her on the hastily-prepared bed in the sta- 
tion, near which the accident had happened 
and watched over her, assisted by the 
strange gentleinan, who seemed pow like 
an ol ualntance. 

When the train which was to carry them 
on arrived, Elsie said ;: 

“T shall not leave this little thing until 
she is with her grandfather. 

“She has told me where she was going. 
It is a little off ny route, but I am going 
with ber.”’ 

“So ain I,’”’ added the stranger, with his 
pleasant sinile. 

‘Humanity allows me to do as much as 
you can, in spite of conventional rules. 

“I appoint myself w take care of both of 
you, and you need not tear tor trust 
me.’’ 

“I do not ; and 1 thank you,’”’ responded 
Elsie, with simple dignity. 

So they both wai for the train on the 
other line, and cared tenderly for the little 
one, until, late at night, they left herin the 
care of her grandfather, who gave thein his 
warinest thanks and biessings. 

“Would you prefer to stop here for the 
night (there’s an hotel, I suppose) or go 
on ?”’ asked Elsie’s friend. 

“Oh, go on, if possible. 

“My aunt will be much alarmed becauso 
I did not come to-day. 

‘*1s there a train ?”’ 

“Y es. 

“J ain told one passes in about twenty 
minutes. 

“It shall be just as you wish.” 

“Let us go on, then.” 

“Very well. 

“And now Iam going to let you know 
whoin you are traveling with. 

“No name’ is inconvenient, 
willing you should know mine. 

“IT hope you will be as frank with me.’’ 

He gave Elsie a card, bearing the name 
“Archie Lovell.” 

For an instant Elsie was puzzled, then a 
light broke over ber face. 

She produced her own card, saying, 
sinilingly— 

‘“T have heard that name quite often 
fore. 

“And I think you know mine. 

“At least, you know wy sisters,’’ 

Mr. Lovell glanced at her card. 

‘Is it possiLle? 

“Are you a sister of the Misses Evans 
who visit my sister ?’’ 

“Yes, 

*T ain the youngest sister.’’ 

“Then I declare myself well acquainted 
with you. 

“And I consider this a most lucky mieet- 
ing, Elsie." 

“And Iam sure I don’t know what I 
should have done but for your kindness, 
Mr. Lovell. 

“Isn't that the train ?”’ 

“It is. 

‘‘Now we go, and shall see you safe in 
your aunt’s hands before I leave you, Miss 
Elsie.”’ 

Elsie’s one week at aunt Laura’s proved 
to be three months, 

And when she caine home, Gus and Bell 
were still talking about Mr. Lovell. “He’s 


and I am 


be- 


“but he returned on Munday, and he is go 
ing to-night.” 

Yes, he told ne he would,’ confessed 
Elsie demurely. 

“Told you! 


cried the girls. 

And then the whole story came out,and 
Elsie had to explain that already, on three 
| months acquaintance, she bad proinised 
Mr. Lovell to invrry hbim,if ber mother 
consented, and he was coming to ask for 
her that very night. 

“Well! 

**) never!’ panted Bell. 

“] never did !’’ 

‘I’m sorry, Bell,” said Elsie demurely, 
still. 

“But you know you would make me go 
to aunt Laura’s insteal of the city, and so | 
met him, and—I can’t help it now.’ 





‘Well, we shall have hitin in the family. 

anyhovr thats soLD¢ ourfort.’ was 
us SOA) 5 

% og was sent \ iwara 
Falis las ek for good riddance. But } 
dog caine ot alive below the falls with ail 
the il) nature soaked out of hiun, and is now 
an adinired bousehvld pet. 
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LET every eye negotiate for 


itself, and 
| trust no agent. 


been away on business,’”” explained Bell, walkers,they have no notion of waiking for 


“Why, you never saw him in your life!’’ | pyagt 





| and 


that if hay be stood ina barn when moist 
it “grows hot, breeds fire and sets all in a 
flame.” 

WitTsovut Hgaps.—A French smentist 
has cut off the heads of flies, ants, 
hoppers and butterflies, and ulserved that 
decapitated insects retain their sensibility 
for a very long thine. Flies cilinly rubbed 
their bodies with their legs, and behaved 
as if nothing unusual bad happened. But- 
terflies continued t~ fly for eighteen days, 
and grasshoppers kicked thirtern days after 
being d tated. 

WonNDERS OF SctENCE.— The French as- 
tronomers are talking about the possibility 
of interplanetary signalling. Concerning 
the inatter one says: ‘It 1s certain that we 
are on the eve of grand discoveries 

rander than the world yet seen or 

reaned of, and the spreading of 
pene intelligence cannot be aimong the 
east of such revelations froin the Creator 
to his beings.”’ 

THE Bear's REVENGE.—A party of Cali- 
fornia hunters camped in a ravine one 
night, a d, as usual, put a pot of beans to 
cook. While sitting around the fire telling 
yarns and weeping sinoke tears, an iimn- 
inense bear joined the circle, whipped the 
cover off the pot, and, without so much as 
by your leave, thrust bis paw into the 
supper. Koaring with pain and astopish- 
inent, he as quickly drew it out again over- 
turned the pot with one vigurous blow,and, 
throwing the hot beans into the young 
en's faces, lumbered off growling into 
the darkness, 


Tom THumsB.—The manner in which 
Barnum first introduced Toin Thuinb was 
ingenioury, The showman had a la 

ket inade in his coat, and at a certain 
our every day Toi would get into It. 
Then Barnum would enter the wuseum 
halls and mingle with the crowd. People 
would press about hin and ask where Tom 
Thumb was. Barnuin would pretend to be 
astonished and inquire: “Why—isn't he 
here?”’ Then he would call out: “Gen- 
eral! General! where are you?’’ Tom 
would instantly pop his head out of the 
pocket and shout: ‘Here I am, Mr. Bar- 
nuin.”’ 


On FRIDAY.—The superstitious Sakhala- 
vas of Madagascar douin every child born 
on Friday w death. They are carried to 
the nearest wood, laid in ashallow holeand 
lett to die from exposure. Twins, too, are 
killed, and every infant whose birth has 
caused the death of its inother is destroyed 
because, according to the law of the Sakla- 
havas, itisaimurderer. And when a child 
is born at midnight it is customary to place 
it next day upon a path by which oxen 
to water. If the beasts do not touch it on 
their way the infant's life 1s saved; but if a 
hoof or hair brushes it, no mutter how 
lightly, the child 1s slain. 


Woman's Wi1T.—In the great church at 
Raskild, Norway, there is shown a jarge 
whetstone, which was sent ty the celebrated 
Queen Margaret by Albert, King of Swe- 
den, in derision, intimating that women 
should sharpen their needles, instead of 
aiining at war. ‘The wit,which is very poor 
was better answered by the Queen, who re- 
plied that she would apply it to the edyes 
of her suldiers’ swords. Bhe WAS Am prevodi 
her word ; she fought Albert in a pitened 
battle; gave hii an entire overturow 
and made him a prisoner. In that sit a- 
tion she kept him seven years, and 





then released him on very hard cvundi- 
tions. 


WitrHovut CuRtosity.— No Arab is ever 
curious. Curiosity with all Eastern notions 
8 considered uninanly. No Arab will stop 
in the street, or turn his head to listen to 
the talk of bystanders. No Arab will dance, 
play on an instrument, or indulge in cards 
or any gaines of chance, since yaines of 
chance are forbidden by the Kurin. Never, 
moreover, invite an Arab to tuke a walk 
with you for pleasure. Although good 


ainusement. They walk tor business. 
What Arabs like best is to sit still, and 
when they see Europeans walking up and 
down in a public place in Algeria, they say 
“Look! look! the Christians are going 

The Arab does not mount on 
horseback, ¢xcept as a inatter of business or 
public fetes. 


THE Doo. Through the dim past of 
Fyypt the tigure of the dog Jooum lure 
godlike, though the degenerute 

heirs of the pyramid-rearing, dog-worship- 
ing giants of old consider the pa as no 
whit better thana Christian. An Iiperial 
Rome Alexander Severus spent bis bours 
of leisure rioting with puppies, and Agrip- 
pa’s doyg,‘thad a devil chained to bis aolies’ 


but no inodern Roman dogs are thus dis- 
tinguished. Even in Enyland the sixth 
class of nischievous goblins used to Hing 
down platters and appear in the likeness of 
wandez7ing black dogs; but indering dogs 
; i8 Lerrors 

sla at tted 

iOg Ha 10 81000 nis iege for 

U0 years, in Paradise, and the untutored 


Indian of Pope’s tine believed, we are told 
that when after death he shouid be tran- 
slated to the sky, “bis faithful dog would 
bear hin company.” The Indian of our 
days is sufficiently educated to part cou- 
pany with ols iaithtul dog fora bottle of 


store ribin, 
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AT REST. 
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Ah, silent wheel, the noley brook is dry, 
And quiet hours gtide by 
In this deep vale, where once the merry stream 
Sang on through gloom and gleam ; 
Only the dove in the leaf-shaded nest 
Murtaurs of rest. 


Ah, weary voyager, the closing day 
Shines on that tranquil bay, 
Where thy storm-beaten soul has longed to be ; 
Wild blast and angry sea 
Touch not this favored shore, by sammer blest, 
A home of rest. 


Ah, fevered heart, the grass is green and deep 
Where thou art laid asleep ; 
Kissed by soft winds, and washed by gentle showers, 
‘chou hast thy crown of flowers ; 
Poor heart! tov long in this mad world opprest, 
Take now thy rest 


l, too, perplexed with strife of good and Ill, 
Lung to be safe and still ; 
Evil is present with me while I pray, 
That good may win the day. 
Great Giver, grantme Thy last@t ft and best, 
The gilt of reat! 


**Ratber,”’ he answered, then un- 
certain how to introduce what ee wiebed to 
say. 

“So am I. 

**But I made haste home, for I wanted to 
see the sun set on the water.” 

“And where have you been ?”’ 

“To see soine of the people. 

“Anne Lewis sent up for me this morn- 
ing. 

‘(One of the boys has been getting into 
trouble.” 

He was intimate enough with the hamlet 
ard its inhabitants by this time to know 
whoiwn she meant. 

But it was of her distress alone that bis 
inind was full. 

‘It is very good of you to interest your- 
self 80 much about thein,”’ he said. 

The words came with more empresse- 
nent than was needed. 

Such bad as yet no power to mir the pul- 
ses of jer heart. 

She nade answer quietly— 

“There is nothing which comforts you 80 
inuch as comforting others,I really 
think.” 

She had given him an ofening. 
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CHAPTER VIL.—[cONTINUED. ] 

YELL, I can buttry,” he arswered ; 
‘and I have no doubt I shall be sat- | 
istied. 

“I'm not very hard to please.” 

“IT don’t care much for modern shoot- 
ing. 
*T like it as it was thirty years ago—the 
real pursuit of your game which gave you 
a little trouble. 

“l agree withthe old rule, ‘Nothing is | 
worth having that does not give you a little | 
trouble in the getting.’ "’ 

He began lightly, ending with 
Re TiOUSN Oss, 

Clearly the sentiment was either above or 
beiow Missa Durrant’s comprehension. For 
once she Jailed to answer hitn. 

Glad of the return of their welcome guest | 
the little household fell naturally into the 
waysand regained the brightness of his 
first visit. 

Margaret experienced the fullest relief 
irevten Ot. | 

Her shadowy tears were once nore great- | 
lv lessened, and in the joyful excitement 
of the reaction froin them sbe shook off 
somewhat her foriner reserve, and entered 
into conversation more freely than she had 
done betore, revealing, ever unconsciously 
her gracetul intellect and retined clearness 
of perception. 

The calif pale sunshine of October gave 
way at last to fogs and rain, but still Mr. | 
Durrant went on unheeding with work and 
pleasure. 

Within the house the sunshine still shone 
brightly on ali save its mistress, 

Mr. Durrant wondered to see her resuine 
the old silence, which to him was a jew 
thing. 

But he and Margaret settled to their own 
satisfaction that the dull, gloomy weather 
doubtiess affected her. 

And he, feeling at peace with all the 
world, made the more earnest efforts to 
cheer her, with the pity of a strong, tender 
nature for the lonely woman—but all witn- 
out success. 

There came a night at length with a great 
storin of wind, and the next ‘norning Mar- 
guret sat at breaklast pale and silent, with 
a frightened look in her sweet eves. 

Miss Durrant was extraordinarily crabbed 
and unpleasant. \ 

Her cousin thought at once that there had 
been some outbreak of violenee on her 
part, of which Margaret had been the vie- 
Linn. 

The thought was sufficiently disagreeable 
to make him silent also—to make him de- 
sirousto ascertain the truth. 

That was not all. 

But what be wished turther he did 
rightiv know. 

He did not succeed in speaking to Mar- 
garet that mnorning betore going out. 

Perhaps it was this that brought him 
hoine hall-an-hbour earlier than usual. 

Atany rate something did so, and he felt 
well satistied to meet her, as be strolled 
back through the grounds with his gun on 
his shoulder. 

It was a calm,still evening after the wind 
and rain—an evening full of the sad poetry 
of the late auturon, . 

Towards the west the quiet clouds were 
parted, and through their roseate edges the 
sinking sun shone softly on to the silent 
landscape. 

Margaret, in ber black dress, was stand- 
ing erect on the river-terrace, her hands 
clasped, her eves gazing in inourntul ab- 
Btraction into the far distance. 

There was something inexpreasibly ,sad- 
dening about the slight solitary “tigurs 
which dwelt long alterwards in , Edwarii 
Durrant’s mind. 


| 


sudden | 
} 


not 


But as soon as she was aware of bis 
proach: she Sta ed Sligltly, and res 
nD 1 
At ISUA 


one step forward to 
circumstance sent a 
thrill of pleasure through his fraine,though 
it passed awav inthe pain with which be 
saw bow white and uneasy ber face still | 
ve ate. 


Z She had taken meet 
hiin, and this trivial 


‘‘Miss Lindsay,”’ 


“If you will let me—if 1 dare presume 
‘He could not find the proper words. 
he began, stopped, and 
then began again in desperate straightfor- 
wardness, 

“IT can trust you t) pardon me if I mis 
take, but I fancied this morning soime- 
thing had occurred to trouble you, and if I 
can be of any use or belp to you, I hope 
you need not be assured it would be a very 
great pleasure to me." 

A flush of gratitude came Into her eed 
face,and her eyesgrrew moist, with a sudden 
feeling of relief caused by his syinpathy. 

‘Thank you,”’ she said, with earnest ein- 


oe then paused, and turned away in 


resilalion. : 
He watcbed her anxiously, not daring to 


| speak lest his own words sbould turn the 
| tide against hitn. 


Presently she said, in a low, 
voice— 

*Do vou believe in ghosts ?"" 

His face lost its anxiety. 

He all but laughed. 

This was atrouble which could soon be 


frightened 


| relieved. 


“Certainly not,’’ he answered 
promptly. 

“Beller in them is superstition.’ 

“So Ll used tothink till I came bere. But 
now ‘ 

“Bat now the ratsin 
have frightened you. 

“Don't you think itisso?”’ 

“T wish I could !”’ 

“You may be sure of it,’’ he said, waxing 
earnest in his endeavors to remove such 
causeless alarm. 

“Very likely you have never been accus- 
toined to an old house before.”’ 

“No; but'’—and her voice sank lower— 
“rata don't walk upand down the gallery 
with huinan footsteps,” 

He siniled. 


‘Young ladies, pardon me—are nervous 
subjects, and are quite sure sometimes that 
ihey bear and see when there is nothing to 
be seen and heard.”’ 

“Ah,” she said, “you want to 
think it is all fancy. 

‘Indeed you are inistaken ! 

“When the wind blew so hard last night 
ituwoke me, for it makes, as you say, cur- 
jous noises in the house, 

“It would not let me sleep again ; and 
by-and-by I grew frightened, and got up 
and locked the door. 

“Just then the great clock in the _ hall 
struck two,and that made me fee) still nore 
lonely. 

*T had hoped it was near morning, and 
after all it was but early in the night. 

**] lay very still and tried to sleep, but in 
Valh. 

‘Presently the wind lulled 
time, and then’’—she looked 
fearing to be overheard— 

“Tam quite sure I heard some one walk- 
ing inthe passage—walking slowly, as if 
they were tired.” 

As she ended she looked ipto his face, and 
read there the same kind incredultiy. 

““See,"’ he replied. é 

“What you have told me only confirms 
my View of the case, . 

“You were afraid and lonely, you say ; 
so afraid that you could not sleep. : 

“In such overwrought states of feeling it 
is an ascertained fact that we really do im- 
agine what bas no reality, to be very real 
indeed.” ’ 

Sne looked at him. 

His words would have been consoling 
could she have believed them. . 

Rut her conviction was too strong to be 
shaken even by the depth of his, supported 
as it was by the memory of what had pass- 
ed in the suinmer, 

“You go so far as to imagine that people 
do not see things,do you?” sbe asked,in the 
same low voice, 

“You did not say you had seen 
thing,” he siniled back. 

‘Not last nizht, but in the suinmer.”’ 

And so, her reserve breaking down into 
enure confidence at-last, she told him of 
tuat terrible bour of fear in the lonely 

moonlit garden. 


very 





the old wood-work 


inake me 


for a little 
round, as if 


The tall White Lady. with ber sad, hope- 
ess Wa whom ber very eves and ears ad 
eara, end ge by a reference t 
sends and stories that were connected 
with } Ace 
“These seem as like yw be truths as 


your theory. 


ing is believing,’ saysthe old proverb. I | 


have told you I did not believe 


in ghosts 
when I caine here. 





“Howam Ito help believing in them 
now ?”’ 

Her voice ceased. 

He looked down, musing, without reply- 
ing. 

He was im by what he had beard 
—impressed too, without knowing it,by the 
time and place. 

The sun had set. 

The twilight of the short October evening 
was gatberirg fast. 

A Sold, damp teeling was mingled with 
the deep stillness of the lonely place. 

It struck him that it felt like a grave. 

A slight nervous trembling came over 
Margaret, and a weary little sigh escaped 
her lips. 

If he had no hope or comfort for ber, 
surely there was none. 

But, as that sound recalled bim toa mass 
of distress, the face that met her troubled 
eyes was as full asever of resolute hope- 
fulness. 

“Even supposing I do not doubt the evi- 
dence of your eyes, nor even of your ears, 
Miss Lindsay, stillI do not believe in 

hosts, 

“The thing admits of half a dozen ex- 
planations.some of which surely must have 
occurred to yourself, 

“Take one example only. 

‘““W hat is to prevent any one about here 
fromm dressing up and walking about the 
garden? ; 

“They may have theirown reasons for 
wishing to be undisturbed at night. 
If so, they seein to have succeeded adinir- 
ably, at least so far as the villagers are con- 
cerned. 

“I donot see anything hopelessly super- 
natural so far.’’ 

“You are a hopeless unbeliever, at any 
rate,”’ she said, smiling faintly. 

It was the first smile he had seen on her 
face that day, and it made him glad. 

“T am. 

“And even if you are not, I don’t think 
you need be so much afraid. 

“Forgive me now if I venture to suggest 
that it is getting too cold and damp for you 
here. 

‘Don’t you think it would be better for 
you to go in?” 

«IT suppose I ought.’ 

She turned towards the stretch of ter- 
raced garden, where the first faint gleams 
of moonlight began to mingle with the twi- 
light, then hung back. 

““T am ashamed to be such a coward,’’ she 
said, ‘*‘but—are you coining ?”’ 

He laughed. 

“Yes ; to take care of you. 

‘You say truly you are a coward, Miss 
Lindsay 

“IT must do my 
you.” 

For the first time in her iife astrange,new 
pleasure at the thought of being so protect- 
ed stole into her heart. 

It was but feeble.bowever,and was quick- 
ly overcome by the vivid reineinbrance of 
her spectral vision which the dark “terrace 
recalled. 

“TI have never been here so late since the 
om of which I spoke,’’ she said fear- 
fully. : 

«7 am afraid you will find the cure diffi- 
cult—if not impossible.” 

“I don’t think so,”’ he replied. 

But later in the evening, when the faint 
flush his brave wordshad called into her 
tace died away again beneath the coming 
night, he began to doubt if 1t would prove 
such an easy inatter. 


very best to cure 


i At least, if not so, it was marvelloasiy 
l 


ee 





ike it. 

Then the fresh surging of the wind came 
down u the bouse again and drowned 
it, but still, as it died away, his quickened 
ear could catch the sound at intervals, 
sometimes nearer, sometimes more dist. 
ant. 

He tried in vain to think of anything that 
would account for the noise, and at last, un- 
able to bear the uncertainty longer, rose as 
quietly as possible, thinking to surpise the 
intruder, if such there should be, and stole 
through the darkness to the great gallery 
whence the footfall seemed to come. 

He fancied as he = its lower end that 
the echo of a sigh ted down to bim, and 
that aune Sguep flitted through atdoor at its 
upper end. 

Fi ut be was sure of notbing. 

Sight and sound alike were misty. 

It might have been only the sighing of 
the wind and the wavering shadows thrown 
through the long windows by the tossing 
trees without. 

He walked up the gallery and tried the 
door he fancied had been entered, but it re. 
fused to vield to his touch. 

Looking back again, the long corridor lay 
quiet and undisturbed. “ 

There was no sound save those evoked by 
natural causes, nO Movement save the wayv- 
ering shadows, no form save the black stat- 
ues at t).e head of the staircase, taiatly dis- 
cernible through the gloom. 

He waited and watched, but nothing 
came of it. 

His presence had apparently scared the 
visitant, ghostly or bodily, if such there 
were, 

No solution of the mystery was to be 
found. 

He was fain to go back to bed at last, and 
leave it unresolved. 

But he heard that sound no more, a proof 
that it was not mechanical, for the force of 
the wind continued till the morning. 

He scanned Margaret's tace with some 
curiosity the next morning. 

She was as pale and nervous as on the 
preceding day. 

It was evident that he was not the only 
one who had been disturbed in the 
night. 

he found on questioning her the first 
time they were beyond reach of Miss Dur- 
rant’s eyes and ears. 

“IT do not know how I shall be 
stay here. 

“It frightens me so dreadfully,” said the 
girl in conclusion, 

‘You are very foolish,” be replied, with 
a sinile on lip, and eye which looked as if 
there was something more than depreca- 
tion of her follv in his mind. 

“Sounds don’t kill. 

“I too heard that footstep, or whatever it 
is, last night. 

“And yet you see I am not frightened out 
of my wits as you are.”’ 

“You heard it?’ she 
lessly. 

‘Yes, and instead of lying in a stupor of 
fear, as you do, Miss Lindsay, forgive me tor 
saying so—I bearded the lion in his den. 
In plain English, I went and explored the 
gallery and saw—nothing.” 

“And heard noting?” 


able to 


asked  breath- 





She had got into a low, depressed state of | 


mind, he decided, as he stood pondering 
over itatter they had parted for the 
bight. 

As long as it continued she was likely to 
goon imagining she heard all manner of 
noises, and these again would have confirm 
ber delusion and deepen her depression, 
making her worse. , 

It was no wonder she should be nervous, 
shut up in‘this doletul house with bis very 
unpleasant old cousin, who was at least 
half mad. 

As for the apparition in the garden, that 
was either liter:] moonshine or a villager 
out ghost-making. 

He inclined to the latter opinion. 

And,thinking of the terror he had caused, 
clenched his fist and set his teeth firmly to- 
gether, with a far from benevolent wish 
that he could have caught him at it. 

Then be went with great unconcern up 
the black staircase which always impressed 
Margaret with such haunting fear, reflect- 
ing with a mixture of disdain and compas- 
sion on the weakness of the feminine sex— 
though somebow to-night compassion was 
in the larger measure—and so com 
himself to the unbroken sleep that was his 
nightly portion. 

But on this occasion he was not fatded to 
receive it in full tneasure. 

He slept indeed through the first part of 
the night, and then awoke to find the wind 
bowling round the houseand through every 


| cranny, though it had been quite calm a 
| few hours before. 


anv- | 


He could not sleep again, either be- 


| cause the wind was really too loud to allow 
| it, or because the girl's frightened face and 
| uncanny story had affected him inore than 


be was aware. 

He amused himse}f as he lay awake by 
listening to the odd sounds the wind made, 
and tracing them, to his own satistaction,to 

=ir pr per source. 

He was just settling thatthe slow, dist- 
ant clapping of a shutter must have been 
that particular one which Margaret's fears 
bad distorted into a human fo.tstep, when 


| a long and furious blast ended with a moan 
“I cannot doubt my own senses. ‘See- 








in one of those sudden silences that some- | 


tirmesoccur in storms of wind. 
Acd in that silence he heard distinctly the 
sound of a step. 


* And heard nothiug.”’ 

‘IT would rather you had done so, I 
think. ‘ 

“It looks asif it had stopped when it 
ieard you coming.” 

‘“*“A inost considerate ghost, to have sucb 
pity on iny nerves, 

‘I'm afraid that theory won’t hold wa- 
ter.”’ 

**What do you think it is, then ?”’ 

*T don't know. 

“Nothing that will do you any harm. 

“Don’t be so causelessly alarined. 

‘You always look to me,”’ he added with 
sudden gravity, ‘“asit you thought there 
was nothing in the world to take care of 
you.” 

She took it asa rebuke, and it brought 
the tears into her eyes. 

“I know,” she said at last very humbly, 
“it 18 wrong. 

“But indeed, I feel so much a.one, as il 
I were left to meet this terrible fear.” 

‘*Meet it and overcome it bravely,’’ he re 
plied. 

“I wish I could help you. 

“In this I cannot. 

‘But there is help.’’ 

He came a step nearer as he spoke, and 
their eyes met. 

His glance full of com ion and earn- 
est anxiety for ber relief, hers of gratitude 
and awakening hope. 

Instinetively each felt that that hour had 
brought them nearer to each other than 
ae | ad been before. 

hey shared an interest and anxiety ¢*- 
clusively their own. 

Then he repeated in a lighter tone— 

“TI wish I could help you. 

‘But really I don’t see how I can. 

“Unless you would like me to turn p® 
licoman—and sit up all night in the gal 


a 
is droll manner made her laugh. 

“Certainly not,” she replied. 

“Tt would not come, of course, if you 
were there, if it stopped when it beard you 
coming.”’ 

He went off, relieved to have made ber 
laugh. 

Neverth eless be was not quite easy % 
the subject of the eestareal disturbance 
He thought the matter well over during une 

‘day. 

He tried, by questioning Cator, to deter 
mine his doubts one way or the other. 

But the old man was very enigw : 
and surly, even to bim, when 

“He had never seen or ed 
thing. 
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“But he would not say there might not 


be suinetbing. 
i did talk. 
ae ceuiel he would situp with Mr. 


Edward, and see what caine of it,if he were 


i ! 
oe rather thought they would look 
like a couple of fools in the morning.” ‘ 


d accordingly they did sit up one 
sali doing in earnest what Edward had 


Margaret in jest. 
7" yomed at least did 1 Fo foolish 
when the gray dawn found him weary with 
watching over the sluinbers of a house that 
had been wholly undisturbed. 
Cator said something not bighly respect- 


bout young people’s fancies. 
“The apes a the inatter was that they 


the fact ot their vigil to themselves. 

ey after this the weather grew calin and 
tranquil, and, though Edward often listen- 
ed tor it, he never heard the mysterious 
footfall. 

ret’s spirits gncey returned ; 
ok Gk an his saet, felt inclined to believe 
that his senses had played him false that 


night. 


—e— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


~, NCE more Mr. Durrant’s visit drew to 
a close. 
The bridge-dispute was fairly settled 
on a firmer basis than before. 

Tve ininor affuirs of the property were in 
a better state of regulation than they had 
perbaps ever been, under the control of 
that wise young bead and resolute will ; 
the covers had all been shot through. Yet 
he lingered on. 

The fascination of his old ancestral home 
still exercised its sway over him, but it 
was disputed and eclipsed by another. 

It was the old story—that old story which 
to each succeeding geueration is yet ever 
new. 

Margaret’s grace and beauty had struck 
him the first time he had -seen her, and 
further acquaintance had but added the 
charin of her bright innocence and guileless 
intellect. 

Coimpared to the young ladies of ordinary 
society, she was as the lily ainong flowers, 
the deve among birds. 

As he watched her unmurmuring attend- 
ance on his crabbed cousin, her sweet dig- 
nity and quiet thoughtfulness towards the 
tew domestics, her untiring care for the 
poor; as he heard her praises from oid and 

oung, his admiration grew intoa deeper 
nterest. 

And then came the time of her distress 
and fear, when he had tasted the charm of 
her dependence on hii, the de!ight of hel p- 
ing and consoling her. 

nsensibly the sweetness of the hours 
passed in her society increased ; the tones 

of her voice, the notesof her music, ber 
slightest action began to have for hiina 
charm such as his earnest nature had never 
experienced before. 

He felt glad when one little matter after 
another arose to delay his departure, and 
everything which he was called upon to do 
seemed to him delightful; every exertion 
was easy. 

In the splendor of the new light that had 
arisen, each power of his mind and body 
was as it were doubled. 

Yet such sinall measure of sel f-conscious- 
ness had he that he did not know what it 
all implied, did not understand why he 
shrank from the idea of going away. 

So things went on, till one morning there 
reached him a short note from his father— 

“I cannot understand,” it ran, ‘‘what 
keeps you so long at Upton. All the busi- 
ness appears to i settled. There is no 
reason for this delay. I to towr on 
Tuesday, and expect to meet you there.’’ 

Intense indignation rose in the young 
man’s breast as he read the peremptory 
order. 

His father had accustomed his family to 
such decided measures. Edward had gen- 
erally submitted with good grace, having a 
strong idea of parental wisdom. 

But this was perfectly unreasonable—to 
be ordered like a child! He would not 
have it. He would write back that he could 
not cone. But why? 

Thinking of it, there was no reason that 
he could allege. And yet—inust he go? 
Why did he shrink from it so unuch? 

At that inoment the sound of Margaret's 
low luugh reached his ear, and all at once 
he was unswered. 

He could not leave Upton because in 
leaving ithe should leave her, and that 
meant—the knowledge flashed on bhiin witb 
the clearness and swiftness of lightning— 
that he loved her. 

Close upon thirty though le was, it was 
the tirst tiine in bis life tuat he <had made 
Such a discovery. Its novelty startled him. 

Reflections, considerations, possibilities 
crowded in on his mind, already disturbed 
and perplexed. 

He te tasifthe airof the house stifled 
hiun—as if the sight of Margaret would be | 
fatai in his present state. 

He thrust his father’s letter into his pock- 
et, and left the house. 

Mile after mile he walked, with hasty 
Steps which reflected only too faitinfully the 
Surry and confusion iv his mind—be eared 

a Uither so long as he was moving. 

OF “While be could ses nothing clearly 
‘WG Of conflicting emvtions struggled 
“ery logetber in vehement disorder. 

a aa Presently, little by little, order, firm 

~ detined, began to shape itself froin this 
chaos of hope and fear, 

pte & Steady star rose the brilliance of | 

wen love. Margaret should be his | 
fe would love bin. 

ould not think t that 

Possibility implied. Se | 


© would rath 
possible to win er oe how it were 
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The prospect was hopeless enough to| Shekept silence,revolving these thoughts 


daunt any but an earnest lover. In the 
— place his father’s opposition was cer- 

n. 

Keen-sighted and practical man of the 
world, be was not the one to yield passive- 
ly - bis heir’s marriage with a penniless 
girl. 

Edward reflected grimly, as thousands 
have doue before, how incompatible were 
the views of the elder and younger genera- 
tion On this important point. 

But supposing this opposition could be 
Overcoine, how tnuch nekrer would he be 
to his marriage? Very little, ne was forced 
to answer biinself, with a sinking heart. 

True, his father was Miss Durrant’s beir- 
at-law, but that was of no good to him dur- 
we be life. 

t present his income was very moder. 
ate. e had made sacrifices to give Edward 
the best education possible and to enable 
him to go to the Bar. . 

He had younger children for whom he 
was doing the same thing. 

His son knew well enough that he could 
make no allowance to marry on ; that even 
if he were to offer to do so it would be the 
basest selfishness on his part to take what 
rightiy belonged to his brothers, 

A hard prospect when one is eight-ai<- 
twenty, and in love for the first time. 

Edward pulled his hat more firmly over 
his brows as he thought of it. It was an 
action characteristic of the man—of the 
Durrants certainly—perhaps of the English 
race asa whbole. Grantedthat there were 
obstacles. Well, obstacles inust be over- 
come. 

He settled that he would begin by obey- 
ing orders. He would go to London on 
Tuesday. Talis was Saturday; there was 
not much time to spare. 

Having forined this resolution, it at length 
occurred to hiin to wonder where he was, 
and, finding himself several iniles from 
Upton, he turned his steps homeward. 

‘ben—but not till then—bhe let himself 
think of Margaret, and, with the humility 
which is part of all true love, tormented 
hiuoseif with the thought that she never 
could care for hiin. 

He began to consider every little word 
and action of hers, setting it in differ- 
ent lights, and trying to draw coufort froin 
it for his love. 

He ended by making himself very mis- 
erable. 

And still how could he leave Upton till 
he had somehow or other gauged her mind 
—till he had at least some faint idea wheth- 
er she were for him or against hin ? 

In this frame of mind, determined as to 
his course of action, yet ayitated by the 

reat uncertainty connected with its object, 
he reached the court by the little gate into 
the shrubbery. 

Feeling still unequal to meeting any of 
the inmates ef the house, he turned towards 
the river just as Margaret had done before 
him that night in June, 

There he found her once in, Standing 
as she had done a few weeks before. : 

A bright winter's day was drawing to its 
close ; and, as she turned to meet hii, the 
cheerful glow of the sinking sun caught 
and lighted her face. 

There wasa mixture of solicitude and 
satisfaction in it—which :made it seein 
to him, poor fellow, like the faceof an angel 
—as she came forward saving— 

‘Where have you been? We could not 
think what bad me ot you.” 

**I walked over to Hazel wood."’ 

“To Hazelwood! Why, do you , know it 
is filtteen milesaway? Whata walk f And 
how can you have done it in the time ?”’ 

“J started directly after break fast."’ 

“and neverwid us. Miss Durrant will 
be angry with you. You never thought 
what a fright you might cause.” 

“J don’t think it would fave caused Miss 
Durrant the slightest concern it I had never 
been seen again.”’ 

“Oh, [think you are mistaken! You 
are a decided favorite of hers. Besides, you 
know, Miss Durrant is not everybody.”’ 

“T could still less flatter inyself that my 
absence would be any real uneasiness to 
any one else—to you, for exainple.”’ 

She looked up surprised, prepared to 
avow the contrary with frank, honest eyes. 
What wasthere in his which made them 
suddenly droop, while the rose-bloom on 
her cheek deepened toa flush? She was 
silent. It seeined to her that she knew not 
what to say. What, on his side, was there 
in ber silence which gave him encourage- 
ment? He .ooked at her. 

“Do you mean to say you would care?” 
he asked eagerly. 

But the moiment’s respite had given her 
time to recover ber sei f-possession—at learnt 
outwardly. He could not guess the tuinult 
at ber heart. 

“Of course 1 should care very much if 
any harin cane toanyone I knew,” she 
replied, forcing her eyes to ineet his stead- 
ily. ‘Besides, I owe youa debt of grati- 
tude for laying the ghost.”’ 

She laughed so calinly that he was de- 
ceived. She had baffled biin so far. 

“I am going on Tuesday,’’ ne said next, 


| after a little silence,looking carelessly away 


across the river, asif what reception she 
gave the news mattered not in the least to 


him. , 
ak °®? ’ 


‘On ‘buesaay i ~ ery soor 
said yuickly v‘\ ny { rf a 1s 
before ?’’ ve 

“I only knew this morning, he replied. 


“Oh! It washer turn Ww 


| over the river now. 
Of course he must go away; it was the | 


right and proper thing. What was there 
bard in that? Nothing; and yet It was 
hard. It was no,affairof hers. Why there- 
fore should she concern herself about it? 
Why, indeed ?—a question as yet unan- 
swered. 








A 


| 
} 
j 
| 


look away 


in her mind. He was silent too, It was 
not a very pleasant interview, still neither 
of them seemned anxious to end it. 

“I suppose we are notlikely to see you 
again soon 7?” said the girl at last, finding 
the continued silence unbearable, and striv- 
ing desperately to be coinimon place. 

“I really can’t say. It depends on cir- 
cumstances over which poor wen like my- 
self have no control.”’ 

Marguret did not find the answer proin- 
ising ; consequently there was another 
pause. 

‘*‘What a bore poverty is!’ he went on. 
“1 used to think it was rather a despicable 
thing to be born rich. It made all things 
too sinooth. It was better fun to have a 
little trouble in getting them. But I am 
beginning to alter ny opinion.” 

“Tam sorry to hearit,’’ said Margaret 
gravely. 

*“l ain, though. Everything comes to a 
rich man as a mnatter of course—even unar- 
riage. He can inarry when and where he 
pleases.’’ 

“Can he," said Margaret, flushing with 
high displeasure at the implied disparage- 
inent wher sex, and forgetting all else. 

‘When, perhaps; but bhurdly where, I 
hope.”’ 

‘Well, at any rate when he has won his 
luly’s heart there is nothing to stand be- 
tween him and her hand. And so I main- 
tain itgis the happiest thing in the world 
to be born rich.’ 

His companion had never heard hitn talk 
in thisstrain before. She was surprised 
and indignant. 

‘You don’t mean that, though you say 
it,’’ she replied, with a firm belief in his 
better nature. ‘And it is not the fact. Are 
rich men the happiest ?”" 

He would have given a good deal to 
affirin it. But truth was toostrong for him. 

“T can’t say so froin iny own experience.”’ 

“No; nor from any one else’s,’’ replied 
the girl of twenty, as decisively as if she 
had had a world-wide expericnce of three- 
score years and ten. 

“Happiness is notin riches. Then don’t 
you think it may come through that discl- 

ine of denial of which you complain ? 
Dou't you think your earlier taith the true 
one?” 

He dropped his impatient, chafing tone 
at her appeal. 

The cynicisn of his manner disappeared. 
It was a heavy burden which he was ro- 
quired to take up. Nevertheless at her 
word its assumption becaine possible. 

“T suppose so,”’ he said slowly, not iaugh- 
ing it off or denying the truth, as be would 
have done to any one else. 

“Butas farasthe example [I gave you 
is concerned—that is to say marriage—one 
is almost tempted to make an exception.” 

Margaret was silent. 

“Well?” he said, determined to 
her speak. 

“I know nothing about such things,” she 
replied evasively. 

“What do you think about them then‘!?” 
he demanded, half-provoked. ‘I believe 
you agree with me, and want to get out of 
saying so.”” 

“T do nothing of the kind,’ said Margaret 
quickly, stung beyond reason at such 
words from bit. 

“T don’t like giving an opinion on such 
things, but if ltnust, I think rich people 
are none the better for being able to get 
married 80 easily and so quickly. 

“How are two people to know in so short 
a time whether they ov eare for each 
other? And ifthey don’t how are they to 
endure each other during all the long years 
ot married life? It is all the better for poor 
people that Mr. Tennyson's sort of court- 
ship is often the only one possible to them.” 

“Mr. Tennysou! Miss Lindsay, I ain 
talking of practical, everyday life, not ofa 
poet’s dreainy sentituentalities,’’ taughed 
the young man, with a touch of scorn. 

The touch of scorn was too inuch for her 

prudent desire to remain silent. Surely, 
Cowentt sinall her strength, she wiust do 
her utinost to resist such an attack oi such 
an outwork of the higher iile as this! Do- 
ing what a wotnan rarely does—foryetting 
herselfin her cause—she answered, with 
eyes shining with repressed enthusiasin— 


make 


* To worship her with yours of noble deeds, 
Until he win ber.’ 


Do you call that a dreamy sentimentality, 
Mr. Durrant? Ifs0, youand I have very 
different ideas about things. Itis at least 
with such sentimentalities as this that I 
elect to cast in my lot.” 

“Shall we make that 4 compact then ?’’ 
he said quickly, as she ended, in a tone 
that dissipated at one her enthusiastic ardor. 

His face was flushed and his voice treim- 
bled with eagerness and anxicty. As she 
perceived it she knew that she had = coin- 
mnitted herself to the very thing she bad 
been trying to avoid, and her heart failed 
her. 

The flush spread froin his face into hers. 
She was trea sbling in every liinbd, a8, ina 
voice of steady constraint, she asked 

**W bat compact ?”’ 

“There is only one girl I ever saw who is 


worthy to be won by yearsof deeds. Do 
you think she would let them win 
= 
isl 
ensed t } ae | 
x 
hxed mon tine irooping go ¢ 
the sweet Gowncast face that could tin 


his own. 

She, neanwhile—what answer could she 
make? What words could all the power of 
her woinanhbood teach her in which she 
could salely reply, telling biin as much and 
yet no more than the outward question 
—not wholly denying him, all the tiine, 
that further answer its hidden 
urgent.y demanded ? 





— 





“T don’t know her, of course, so 1 can 
hardly tell,”"" she said, trying in vain tw 
ineet his searching gaze unconcerned|ly,and 
hurrying out the words lest they should 
ineet interruption and denial ; **but’’—and 
her deep eyes tell again, and the swift 
words becaine perforce low and futterin 
—‘if she is not very proud or very foolish 
think she will.” 

The latter bal! of the sentence could 
scarce be said to break the silence of the 
quiet evening air, so faintly was it spoken. 

But Edward Durrant heard it and under- 
stoud, and a great thrili of joy swept over 
him as he seized ber hands and covered 
them with kisses, murmuring some inco- 
herent words of thanks for having given 
him that hope. 

“Don't, please !’’ she cried, scarlet with 
burning blushes. And then she broke 
away from biim like a wild thing, and ran 
ey to the house without another word or 
ook, 

He stayed behind, wrapped awbile in the 
happy dreain—*“She loves me.”” And then 
—If she loves te, why may not I ask ber, 
and she tell ine plainly ?’’ cried his heart, 
impatient of veiled words and long delay. 
‘Nay,’ replied reason and honor,“you must 
ask no more, and she hassaid enough. You 
must be content to bear this shadow of 
doubt and uncertainty. . You have gained 
as much—nay, tore than you deserve.”’ 

And 80 alter due battle honor and reason 
gained the day. Hecame in conquerer of 
himself, calmer and quieter than usnal. 

Iimnperious Miss Durrant appeared an- 
noyed at his loss of brilliancy. But he laid 
her wrath very little to heart that night. 

As for Maryaret, she felt asif lostin a new 
and unreal world; very puzzled, alternat- 
ing swiltly between joy and fear; heartily 
giad at nrst, like the child she was, but two 
days intervened between that speech and 
his departure ; losing ber gladness as they 
passed, and she felt the charin of the grave, 
reverent, ever-inindful inanuer he had as- 
sumed towards her ; seized sometimes with 
a sudden misgiving as she fancied she saw 
that inanne- excite his cousinu’s attention, 
and her keen eyes light with a smothered 
glow ot displeasure, 

But outwardly, excopt that she kept away 
from Mr. Durrant, and wassomewhat quiet 
and constrained towards hiin, she managed 
to preserve her ordinary demeanor. 

nly the old piano had never spoken in 
such sweet tender strains as those in which 
it answered to her touch those few nights. 
And when ne caine at parting to say good- 
bve, he read in her dewy eyes that which 
filled bis heart with joy. 





CHAPTER IX. 


VATHER and son traveled down from 
| London togéther with a sense that 
something unpleasant was iinpending. 

The next worning they bad it out. 

“And you expect ine to allow you to 
wreck your future for the sake of this ro- 
inantic folly,’’ was the paternal comment 
as Edward finished, 

“The thing is simply impossible. I 
should have tinagined you had cominon 
sense more than enough to have seen that.”’ 

So spoke Mr. Durrant, sensible and prac- 
tical, bent on his son’s making the most of 
his —_ in the world’s tarket. 

*“[ beg your pardon, sir, but 1 mean it to 
becotne possible ; not at once, of course— 
that is out of the question—but in the fu- 
ture.’ 

So spoke the son, equally resolute and 
practical ; certainly not sensible according 
to his father’s view. 

“Have you got the girl’s consent?” 

“No. 

“If ] cannot marry yet, I ain not going to 
ask her to be iny wife.’”’ 

“Then you don’t know whether she likes 
. ‘| cannot say anything as to that. 

“IT certainly have no such evidence to 
offer as you would acecept.’”’ 


“Whata fool you are, then! 


Though 


| the girl is only too likely to wait for you. 


Meaning sO | 


“What a scheming adventuress she inust 
be to have managed to entrap you—you, 
who hever gave me @ Inoment’s anxiely on 
this score hitherto,”’ 

Mr. Durrant would have given a good 
deal to retract the words the inoment they 
were spoken. 

Hie was too cool and sensible generally to 
indulye in the danyerous luxury of calling 
names, Edward rose from his seat, a flush 
of anger gathering on his face. 

“Father,” he said lhoarsely, “I trust there 


is no other man living who would dare to 
insult herso belore me. And I cannot 
trust inyeelfto risk hearing even you re- 


peat it.”’ 

And he left the room. 

“Don’t be a fool, Edward!” 
father after hini—butin vain. 

Matters remained in this uncomfortable 
stace for soine few davs. Atlast the wife 
and mother caine forward as mediator. Not 
that she approved of her boy’stancy. There 


cried his 


Was a certain bright, pretty young heiress 
in the nelghborhocd who she had grown 
accustomed to reyard as a tiost eligibie fu 
ture daughter-in-law. 

But she was not proof against her son 


f 


sacl 1p, fa therw wily sympa 


hing could not be done tor him, 
to ber surprise found lilin rather rel 
y the inquiry than otherwise, 

He had taken up an extreine position—a 
thing to which he wasin general averse 
and, like most eXtreme positions, it wus 
likely t0 prove a useless and dangerous 
one. 

He was conscious that he might only 
| drive his son the more quickly into a hasty 
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he looks right away over the long home- 
field: 


out fegvatens marriage in the endeavor to Nellie will not but laugh, and says there 
“Nice weather this for the’crops, and if it 


a @ bin froin it altogether. is plenty of time. 
Would it not be better wo temporise, and nd Mark cannot be angry, he can only 


adopt such incasures as might effectually laugh too. lasts fine another week I shal! have all my 
prevent the marriage, supposing the at- He thinks that Nellie might name th | hay in without baving a drop of wet on 
tachment to be merely a ing fancy, | day. it. 


“I’ve had hard work this season, harder 
than I’ve bad before. 

“Some of ny best hands, and the new 
ones aren't up to the mark ; gives ine inore 
to do inyself. 

“Well, if you want anything done ne 
erly it's the only way to do it yoursel Ang 

He thinks when they are married she| Having given expression to this very trite 
will not want her own way quite so | remark, Farmer Gray putls away vigorous 
much. ly again. 

Happy Mark, thinking so: I doubt not He always hasan idea that nothing is 
there are inany others who have thought | ever right unless it is done under his itm- 
the sane. inediate supervision, and on this account he 

Nellie was fond of flattery. gives himself inuch needless work and 

She was a little vain, yet she could not | trouble. 
be strictly called a coquette. To-day be has had an especially hard day, 

She loved Mark Grant as truly and deep- | has wel garned the repose he is now tak- 
ly as it was possible for her to love, yet she | ing. on 
was not quite prepared to give up her free- Again the pipe is rested across his knee, 
doin just at present. | whilst he delivers nimself of the following, 

Mark was a piain honest yeoman,gaining | in a voice that mizht be heard distinctly 
bis living bythe sweat of his brow—no_ within the porch should any one be there 
lisping, thirepoken hanger-on of society— | to listen: : 
and could not for the life of him pay a| ‘The women don t work in the hayfields 
pretty coinpliment. like they used to ; it’stoo hard work, and 

He could only tell Nellie he loved her, | not grand enough. 
and with bim that embodied everything. “Why, I remeinber in my old father’s 
He never even told her she looked pretty, | days, before I had the farm, my sisters,and 
though she thought he might have done | motber too so:metiimnes, used to rake and 
80 toss the hay with the best of us. 

“Now my daughter only looks on, and 
thinks it pretty spert, and how it 
would soil ber hands if she was to try. 

‘Not that I inean to say a word against 
her, pretty soul! 

“She don’t care to do hard work, and it’s 
fortunate for her she ain't obliged to. I've 
given ber an education to fit her for the best 
of ‘em, and no lady in the country is pret- 
tier or knows more than iny little Nellie 
does,”’ 

He pauses to take another whiff, but 

tinds the light has gone out from his big 
pipe. 
' {e busies himself to relight it, and con- 
tinues, as he does so, with many shakes of 
the bead, as follows: “She talks French 
and Italian, and really Idon’t know what 
else. 

“She plays the piano and sin 

“When aman istired with the day’s 
| work it’s downright good to come to such a 

bome as this, ond find such a girl as my 
Nellie.”’ . 

Just at this moment Nellie appears in the 

orch with a tankard of foaming home- 
Conved ale, which she is bringing to her 
father. 

She sings gaily as she comes out into the 
air, and places the tankard on the table 
within easy reach of Fariner Gray. 

She knows well how to look alter him, 
and attend to bis little wants and fancies. 
She knows he has worked hard co-day, and 
1s glad to see him resting. 

She bends down and kiss-s bim, but the 
smoke from the tobacco, wiiich is not of the 
choicest, goes into her face, and she ex- 
claiins petulantly, a8 she moves away from 
its reach. 

“O father, why do you smoke that horrid 
| clay pipe?” 

“Why, does it offend you, child?” he 
asks; ‘it never used.”’ 


He thinks sometimes whether she is 
afraid to trust bim, but indignantly thrusts 
me Y ae aside whenever it arises to his 
wnind, 

He thinks Nellie is very wilful ; but 
then, lor the inatter of that, what pretty girl 
is not wilful? 


while they woul:! at any rate defer it for a 
while, even should it prove real and last- 
ing? 

vike the great Elizabeth, Mr. Darrant 
had a strong idea of the advantages conse- 
quent on gaining time. 

In his perplexity and distress he fell back 
on it now. 

If he coula gain a year, what might not 
happen in that time? 

ward inigbt, and bably would, for- 
get thegirl, or she might die, or marry 
soinebody else—a contingency devoutly to 
be desired. 

He thought it over. 

Finally, one day he called his son, and 
aaid — 

“If 1 gave my consent to this preposter- 
ous scheine of yours to-inorrow, inav I ask 
bow much nearer you would be to its ful- 
filinent? 

“You know pertectly well I canrrot afford 
to tnake you anv allowance.” 

“I know toat,”’ answered the young man; 
“IT know n wust be a thing of years; that 
I cannot have my wife ull 1 have earned 
the wherewitbu) to inaintain her.”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
—_- 2 <P — 


Gray’s Farm. 





Nellie, one day when returning home 
through the fields to the Farm, met with an 
infuriated bull, and had a narrow escape of 
being killed. 

The animal was close upon her, and she | 
was faint and exhausted with running and 
erying for help, but fortunately, in the nick 
of tine, a gentioman came by, and saved 
poor Nellie from her perilous position. 

Her preserver was Captain Reginald Carr 
brother of Mrs. Vyner-Dalmaine of the 
Grange, who was a guest of his sister and 
her husband. 

Nellie had seen him in church, and 
thought how handsome and distingue he 
was. 

Of course Captain Carr saw Nellie safely 
home, and received Farmer Gray’s profuse 
thanks, 

Mark also was thankful to Carr for the | 
service he had rendered. 
He did not quite like the man—he mis- 
trusted hit at once, 
He deterinined to watch very closely the 
| 
| 
| 
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CHAPTER IL. 


HE house known as Grav’s Farm wasa 
7 rambling, old-fashioned place with ga- 
ble ends and iattice windows, and was 
cuinpletely covered with monthly roses and 
honey-suckle. 

Its porch seemed cruinbling away with 
age, and was in very truth only held to- 

ether by the tenacity of the clinging 

owers. 

The stone floor at its entrance was well 
worn, as also were the benches on either 
side. 

There was an air of comfort and peace 
about the old bouse, which immediately 
struck one upon viewing it. 

The whiteness of the blinds and curtains 
at the windows spoke favorably for the do- 
inestic cleanliness of the housekeeper; and 
the flowers peeping in at the open = case- 
ments gave an appearance of fresliness and 
pleasantness quite charining. 

The lawn ‘was trim and neat,and gay with 
old-fasinoned flowers, 

And these sweetold flowers 


movements of the stranger, for he did not 

like his inanner. 

Fariner Gray gave the hero a general in- 
vitation, and told him the Farm would be 

| always open house to hii. 

He was only too ready to reply that he 
were per- | should be sure to avail tiimself of the pvriv- 
fectiv in aceordance with the tastes and | ilego, whereat Mark inwardly shuddered, 
manners of the bees, who caimme forth in 
goodly numbers from the hives at the end 
of the garden to enjoy them. 

The long sweep of Held beyond the lawn, 





and his brow darkened and lowered. 
Captain Reginald Carr had been a reck- 
less inan about town, living in extravag- 
ance and dissipation, and nuw, wearied and 
which, if the owners had been so minded, | satiated, bad come for rest and quiet into 
night in justice have been called a park, the countrv. 
was cropped close by the cows and sheep | He found everything tresh and charming 
feeding on its pasturage. | especially the old house known as Gray's 
And as you steod at the porch of the | Parin, and inore especially still its fair 
house and looked right away across the young mistress, " 
home-field, the eye — not restonasin- |" aghehad been bidden to come, with 
le building, for Gray's Farin was quite se- ae . ' . 
dudad, and was a goodly distance won any pepe ay ei or other, Carr managed to enil “I don't know,” Nellie says rather un- 
other house. Nellie was pleased with bis little atten- decidedly ; “only cigars seem 80 much 
And this isolation it was that threw about | gions.eharmed with bis pretty speeches,and | icet, and smell so inuch better. 
itsuch a halo of peace. utterly bewildered with his tender man- | Farmer Gray looks surprised, and re- 
The outhouses and barns were situated | jer, moves his pipe from his mouth whilst he 
at the side of the house, 80 that, on account SI a mot hol , b “ith looks searchingly at Nellie. 
of the thick trees ond bushes, they were not | 4° b© COBIE NOS HOlp COMparing Sim WKAR “Cigars are all very well for swells, but 
seen from the lawn, Mark, to the great disadvantage of the lat- | they don’t do for sheple farmers like my- 
But it was pleasant tohear the clucking “ \ Meck leaked self; we should send ail our gains into the 
of hens, the lowing of kine, the barking | . 4 ye i —o a on air with the sinoke,”’ he says, chuckling in- 
of dogs, the rattle of pailsjand other sounds 7< — ey oo wardly at the wisdom of his remark. 
indicative of tarm-lite, ie waited his time. “Captain Carr never smokes anything 


and saw this, and 


Farmer Gray is proud of the old place, , A . the a ange Fa eagteen Was er | else,’ Nellie says, as she moves iarther 
, : . $ never ” ‘ e ears «© » | 
which he bas known trom childhood, for it | cma + hi aa ha oie i Y* or 
come down from father vo son through | - 4 ate — oe) 6a , ” 
bas 6" | was auiusing himself, Mark was) watch- O yes, he does,”’ the old farmer says, 


generations, 

Farmer Gray is proud of his daughter— 
bis only child. 

A pretty bright young girl 
(iray. 

She never knew her mother, and has 
lived all alone with her father at the Farin 
save for the three years she was away at 
school, 

But Nellie has left school now some two 
years, and has fully established herself as 
mistress of the Farin. 

Andavery kind and lovable mistress 


siniling, “forthe other evening he sat on 
that seat there and had a clay with ine, and 
enjoyed it too.” 

‘| aun sure it must have been very dis- 
| agreeble to biin,”’ she says, coming towards 
her father again. 

“Then why did he doit ?”’ heasks,greatly 
surprised. 

Nellie seats herself on the grass at her fa- 
ther’s feet. 

“In society you must do a great many 
things that are disagreeable,’’ she says, ‘‘for 
the sake of being polite.” 


ful. 

lt was quite refreshing for this 
the world to ineet such charming 
and innocence, 

The guileless young tnaiden had not the 
knowledge ol the world to cope with such 
as Reginaid Carr. 

At last be congratulated himself upon 
gaining a considerable point in the furtber- 
ance of bis ends. 

He prevailed on Nellie to break off her 
—o with Mark. 

( 


tnan of | 
naivete | 


is Nellie 





ahe is. neimorning she wrote him a letter, Farmer Gray cannot understand this; it 
All love her who work for her and her | Which cost her many tears, telling him to | ig quite beyond his simple reasoning. He 
father. think no more ot her. 


stares for a moment, quite astonished, and 
then bursts forth : 

“Then I should say, Blow society. Leta 
man do as he likes, that’s what I say ; it’s 
what I do myself, and I expect every one 
who cones bere to see me to dothe same.”’ 

‘You are always pleased to see Captain 
Carr,’’ Nellie says; ‘aren't you, father?” 

‘Ay, child, ay ; I try to make every one 
welcome that comes to Gray’s Farin. The 
best I have I'll give ’em, both to eat and 
drink.” 

With an immense amount of satisfaction 
at this hospitable out-burst, Farmer Gray 
lays aside bis pipe and leaves his chair. 

“Thatis why every one likes coming 
bere, aptain Carr included,’’ Nellie says. 

ne tarmer iooks down at his daughter, 


| 
| 


In the village she isa favorite too; her She breathed not a word of this to her 
visits are eagerly looked for by a great father. 
many. | She could have done so for allthe whole | 

The vicar always finds her ready to as | world. 
sist him in any way she can, and he holds | Though she loved him very, very deeply, 
her in high esteem. | She was a little bit afraid of him, especially 

Nellie is very fund of her father,and much , 10 & Matter of this sort. 
attached to the Farin. | And this is bow aflairs stand at Gray's 

Sbe has promised to inarry Mark Grant, Farm betore the actio. commences, 
of the Meadow Farin. Now the overture ix over, the curtain 1s 

She loves Mark very deeply, and is nota | TUNg UP, and we are introduced to the dra- 
inttle proud of him. Inatis person that figure on the play- 

But it cannot be wondered at, bill 
what a fine handsoine fellow he is. j 

There are inany girls very envious of 
Nellie, seeing she bas stolen the beart of 
the Handsomest man in the village. 

And Fariner Gray is highly pleased with 4 


seeing 
CHAPTER II 
NARMER GRAY is 


nm the cool of 





ening tiarge arin-chalr just and, without thought of suspicion, says : 
his future son-in-law. Without tie por the Farin. I tauncy Mark 18 jéalous of him.”’ 
He always looked favorably on Mark A sinall table 's close at hand, on which in 4 moment Neliie springs to ner feet 
Grant, and when he found out he loved his, are placed his tobacoo-jar,matches.and long | and, with downcast eyes and a petulant 
daughter, he offered nim no opposition,but) clay pipe. inanner, says: | 


plainly told the young fellow be was down his latter he caretuliy nlls lights, and | 
— lad. pufis away at. 
} om is doing very well. He sees quitc happy and comfortable as | 
Things have apes with hitm since he| he leans back 1n the chair. | obli w bin, a3 you are.’’ 
took the Meadow Farm, and hep has. been After weveral whifis, which evidently | © obliged to un, right enough. I 
urging Nellie to fix theday for the wed-/ give him great satistaction, be glances up | toia Mack 1 vould out ne grateful to him 
ding. | mt the clearsky and mutters toh 


“Mark is very foolish, then. 


ed ; and [ am sure Mark vught to be much 


imeaeif, as | for Saving ,vur liic, inu as Viten as he came 


| “Captain Carr saved me trom being kill- | 


—— 
————» 


I would show hiun all the hospitality in my 
wer.” 

Nellie goes into the porch and draws 
spray of roses towards her, and looks very 
much like Tennyson's Gardener's Daugb- 
ter. 

‘Mark is too exacting,”’ she sa; luck. 
ing the fairest flower she can find” on ~~ 
spray; “he thinks I ought never th speak 
to any one but him; andit'’s very ridicy. 
lou» and absurd to imagine that because a 

irl is en to one inan she should never 
ook at another ; I have told him so again 


and again.” 

Farmer Gray thinks it a good oppor. 
tunity to of asubject he has Shes 
thought of g, and #0 at once 
plunges into. it. 

‘‘He was speaking to me yesterday about 
settling down; he wants to married soon 
now, Nellie girl.” 

“Then he’i! have to wait till I choose,” 
she answers petulautly, quite annoyed. “1 
atm uot going to marry when it pleases 
him.’” 

“He is a worthy fellow, my child; a 
straightforwarder, bonester man I never 
knew. 

“Tt's a lueky day for fhe girl that weds 
Mark (¢srant."’ 

“T don’t know that he is sucha catch as 
you imagine.” 

‘‘Handsowe Mark the girls call him about 
here. 


“There are many that would ‘go through 
a great deal to yet a sinile from him.” 

“He doesn’t smile very often, so 
would find it a great deal of trouble.” 

“He has a snuy little farm, and is work- 
ing it wel!. Every one speaks good of 
hin,” 

Nellie cannot gainsay this—not that she 
would wish to, only it isjusta_ little bit 
tiresome to have Mark's good qualities 
thrust before her now. 

‘‘Poor Mark!”’ she says, in a pitying tone. 
“I don’tthink he would do any one 
harin.”’ 

‘He would go out of his way to do any 
one good; that I know he would. [| must 
talk toyou some other time about this. 
Mark says he can't get you to fix aday for 
the wedding. 

“Run in after my hat, there’s a dear: | 
am going down to the fields again. I dont 
suppose they’ve done much without me. ° 

Nellie disappears within the house tw 
obey her father’s behest ; and he mutters, 
as he takes up the tankard : 

“A wayward child! <A spoilt 
She’s lias her way in everything.’ 

When he places the tankard empty upon 
the table, he sees Mark Grant standing be- 
fore him. 

He has come upon the lawn from amon 
the thick foliage that quite hides the little 
entrance wicket-gate. 

He is a strongly built athletic man, rising 
six feet high. 

A sunburnt, frank, open face,with bright 
speaking eyes, and black curly hair; no 
hair upon his face but a simall moustache, 
rivalling in color the blackness of his hair. 

‘(,00d-evening, Mr. Gray,’’ he says rather 
indolently. 

“Ab, Mark, is that you ?"’ the old man: 
asks, somewhat surprised. 

“I've just come up to see Nelliea bit,"’ he 
Says quite sadly. ‘Where is she?”’ 

Mark takes off his hat, and wipes his 
forebead., 

“You don’t seem well. What’s the mat- 
ter? anything wrong ?’’ the old farmer asks 
quite concernedly. 

“I don’t Know exactly, Mr. Gray,”” Mark 
answers, as he throws’ himself, utterl 
weary, upon a bench. “I feel—well, 
don’t think I ever felt before as J] do now.” 

‘Been working in the sun too long, r- 
haps ; sit down and havea chat wit Fel- 
lie, and you'll soon be all right."’ 

“T hope sv. Are you going out?” 

“I ain going into the Lony Acre to see if 
they ve stacked all the hay there, and then 
into the Square Paddock to see if the mck 
apes 3 has pitched at all; I aim rather afraid 
it will.” 

“I’ve had a pretty hard day of it,’” Mark 
says, a8 he rises with an effort from the 
bench. “I bought that borse I spoke to 
you about.” 

“You may rest pretty sure he’ll turn out 
all right.” 

Mark glances towards the porch, and sees 
Nellie with her father’s hat in hand, and 
exclaims, immensely relieved : 

“Ah, bere’s Nellie.” 

Nellie’s first impulse is to run away ; she 
has not seen Mark since she wrote the let- 
ter vesterday breaking off the engagement: 
but she cannot, so she comes forth and 
hands the bat toher father. Mark advances 
t» meet her, but does not kiss her, as was 
his wont, and does not even hold out bis 
hand to her, but only says: 

“Well, Nell, bow are you this evening ?” 

Nellie answers in a low voice : 

“I ain quite well, thank you,” and offers 
no other remark. Fortunately, Fariner 
Gray does not notice the coolness between 
thein, but only says ; 

“Now I must leave you two, and don" 
expect ine back till late. I shall see you 
again, Mark ; you won't go till I get home? 
Good-bye tor the present.*’ 

He snatches a hasty kiss from Nellie,and 
goes across the turt tothe gravel-path that 
leads through the shrubs tothe wicket gate. 





they 


darling! 


| and leaves Mark and Nellie alone together 





CHAPTER III. 

Y ELLIE is reaily frightened. Much a 

\\ she loves Mark, in her beart of hearts 
she cannot help being a little afraid of 

ulin now. Helooksso vexed and stern, 
and the smile of joy and happiness he gen- 
erally wears when in her presence she 
misses. A» soon as Farmer Gray is lost 
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sight, Mark strides up to Neilie, and, with 
alinost a sob, 


says: 
“Q Nellie, I don’t know how I have 


away \! day.” 
aareiite ects indifference ; and, with an 
attempt at ill-temper and a sbrug of the 
should vs, replies. 


“ sore I can’t tell you.”’ 

“Ont for Heaven’s sake, Nell, don’t treat 
me like this ; you'll drive me inad !”’ 

“How do you want me to treat you ?’’she 
asks, a8 she inoves away from hitn. 

“J cannot believe I aus awake,”’ he mur- 
murs, half to himself, heediess of her ques- 
tion; “I fancy I_ must be dreaming. I 
don't know howI have got through the 


dav. 
Nellie feels she mut steel ber heart 
inst this man, Must beco.ne wholly in- 
different to bim ; and it is better to do it at 
once if she can. 

“Tbe sane 28 usual, I suppose,”’ she says, 
taking up his last remark, and laughing a 
little ironically. 

Poor Mark! poor Mark! This is more 
than he can put up with ; he chokes down 
a sob, crushes out a spirit of intense anger, 
walks up to Nellie’s side, and says,in a 
yoice so fierce and determined that she 

uails : 

“Is it true that you don’t love me any 
longer ?”’ 

She is herself in in aminute. All the 
wolnan rises to the occasion; she is not 
going to be treated in this way ; she wants 
respect shown her. 

The spirit of self-will asserts itself; the 
natural love of coquetry, which is inore or 
less dormant in every woman, comes to 
Lo. aid ; the pleasure of being able to play 
with the power and sway she holds over 
the inan is strong within ber; she slowly 
walks toa bench under a large beech at 
band, and says, as she indoiently sits upon 


it : 

“I think that is whatI told you.” 

This coolness, whether assuined or real, 
is getting too much tor Mark : a fierce light 
coines into his eves; beneath the moustache 
the lips are firmly closed ; the expression 
on his face isnot pleasant to behold. He 
walks after her, and throws himself on the 
bench by her side. There the lips part,the 
face relaxes its stern expression, and, ina 
tone of great anguish, the man wails— 

‘It can’t be true ; it can’t be true.”’ 

But there is no relenting on the woman’s 
part ; she bas caused the wound, and now 
she probes it. 

“Do you imagine you can interpret, my 
feelings better than I inyself?”’ 

“IT know that you love me; you have 
told me so often ; and you cannot change, 
Neli—you cannot, I am sure,” 

Will tenderness do more than fierceness 
—will reproach triunipb over anger? 

“I thought you would behave like a gen- 
tleinan, and have taken without further 
question my letter,wherein | released you 
fromm your engagement to ine, and had the 
good taste not to inention the subject again.” 

Mark is true as steel, as honest as the 
day, a8 proud and noble asthe highest in 
the land. 

“But I don’t want to be released from 
the engagement ; I will stand by itto the 
world’s end.”’ 

There is a tone of triumph in his voice as 
he says this, which quickly changes when 
_ gets up from the seat and confronts Nel- 
ie. 

She has wounded him on a tender point, 
thoughtlessly no doubt, but then thought- 
less words wound more deeply than the 
sayer of thei ever imagines. 

“I never was a fine gentleman, Nell; one 
of those swells who hang about society with 
polished speech and gracetul ways; I ain 
only a rough, untutored farmer, working 
for my living, and not living by my wits.’ 

He turas away very slowly, and very 
sadly. 

In a moment Nellie is by his side,contrite 
for having vexed him, penitent for having 
prcebed the wound so deeply. 

“You are kind, and good, and noble, I 
know, Mark; but we are not suited to each 
other. 

“Tt is better to find it out now than to 
discover it when it is too late.’’ 

Mark turns to ber with the old smile, the 
old love welling up strongly. 

“] have never loved any one but you, 
Nell, and I thought you would never love 
any One else but ine. 

“I have tried all I can to make you love 
me, and I have been so happy in thinking 
I had succeeded. 

“I know you are worthy of some one 
better than I, soine one much better; but 
there is no one on the face of the earth that 
can love you like 1 do.” 

Nellie is not so positive on this last point 
as Mark is ; and she says, “‘Ab, yes, there 
is 3”? 

“Ther i only trust you may find him,” 
he soleinnly rejoins. 

She does not wish him to think her 
wholly unkind, cruel, and unfeeling; 80 
tryingin some tmeasure to condone the 
harshness of her conduct, she says— 

“I shall pe pleased to,be always friendly 
with you,”’ 

He gives her a reproving look, a look 
that shows how deeply he loves her, yet 

bow truly Ginremed be is. 


“Lon’t talk like that, Nell—as though I 


could bear it. 

if you reallw rive re ip ] shall ro 
away—very far aw uy--to Australia; and 
you and 1 will never ineet again.”’ 


Neélise does not like the idea of bis going 
away from the old country to seek his for- 
tune 2znew in «@ foreign land ainong strange 
people. 

fe.ia a choking sensation, but masters 


**There is no need of doin 


“You are gettin on 80 we 
one Says 20. & 


that. 
here ; every 


There is something in her voice that reas- 
sures Mark, that makes him think that, 
after all, she really loves bim at the bottom 
of her heart. 

* tat I don’t care to get on well when I 
have no object in doing sv. 

“I have been trying to inake a comftort- 
able home for you, Nell ; one which would 
be a fair exchange for the happy one you 
would leave. 

“I bave had every flower trained over 
the house as you wished, every flower-bed 
arranged as you thought best, and I have 
been so happy in doing it.’’ 

Kind, generous Mark! Nellie teels how 
noble and true your nature is, 

She knows she has wounded you beyond 
hope of recovery ; she can only try to svothe 
you now, 

“You will marry betore very long, and 
me al ther.” | 

e doubts Ins faithfulness ; she injures 
him more thanjhe thinks. 

His proud, sensitive nature cannot bear 
asiur ot this kind. He looks at her as 
though the wrong she would impute to 
hin were almost past torgiveness. 

Nellie cannot look at the sad mournful 
face, with the expression of tender pity, yet 
of intense love ; she looks away, and he, in 
a voice from which it is impossible to banist. 
the trace of tears, says— 

**Do you know ine so little, child? Do 
yon think I ain quite so heartless and un- 
footing ?” 

She can only reproach herself now ; she 
has no other refuge. 

“I should never bave made you as happy 
as vou ought to be, Mark; I ain not the 
girl for your wife.” 

She has opened a fresh tield for him; he 
is able now to approach the subject he has 
been wanting to. 

“It is only lately vou have thought this ; 
you never used to think 80. 

“Ah, Nell, iny darling,’"—he approaches 
her now with the old love light in his eves, 
—‘it only seems yesterday we taiked as if 
the whole world were nothing to us, so that 
we belon to each otber.”’ 

Nellie has a great struggle to keep back 
the tears, but she succeeds. 

“I have been very foolish; I suppose 
your asking eto be your wife flattered 
ine, and I never seriously considered wheth- 
er I loved you or not until lately.”’ 

“You had no needjto consider ; you told 
me so ; for you loved ine froin the very 
first—trom the very first, Nell.” 

She moves away froin;Mark now, and be- 
gins to pluck to pieces « rose she has gath- 
ered. 

Tucre is c~quetry in her remark which 
she makesno effort to conceal. 

“A gil. .8 at liberty to cnange her mind.”’ 

But she strikes a wrong note again; there 
is a discord produced, and not barinony. 

She must be careful, playing with this 
man ; he is not one to be befooled and be- 
guiled by a woman's wilfulness and per- 
verseness. 

“But is she at liberty to break a man’s 


fo 





heart ? he demands. 
No answer ; but every petal of the’ rose 


fingers. 

There is a little softening on*Mark’s part, 
a touch of tenderness in his imanner,a depth 
of nathos in his voice, as he says— 

“Oh, Nell, you will break my heart if you 
refuse t» become ny wilfe.’’ 


A moment’s reflection, and only a_ mo- 
ment’s; the hand is stretched out and tears 
from its stein another rose ; the petals are 
torn away ruthlessly and cast to the winds, 
a determination takes possession of the girl 
which she has been striving long to gain, 
and she utters in a voice petulant, yet deci- 
sive— 

“I do refuse. I do not love vou.” 

The blow is dealt ; there 18 no withhold- 
ing it now. Mark staggers like a man 
stunned. 

Nellie does not look at him, for she fears 
for what she has done. He recovers 
few tninutes sufficiently to speak, but com- 

sure has not returned tohiin. Hespeaks 
in a dreainy far-away tone that quite aston- 
ishes Nellie. 

“You do not love me! I hear you say it, 
an? it goes like a death-blow to my heart. 
I have no right now to press you to marry 
ine. I release you, Nell, froin your en-. 
gagement. 1 would sooner die, Nell, than 
ask you to becoine iny wife, knowing you 
have no love for ne. I would not do such 
awrong. I love you too dearly,little Nell.” 

That is all his reproach ; no upbraiding, 
no bitterness. 

“Thaik you, Mark ; that is spoken 
yourself. 

“IT am very sorry Iam causing you un- 
happiness. I would notdo it if I could 
help it. Forgive ine, Mark, and don’tthink 
too harshly of me. 


like 


not told hiin I wrote to vou. He told me 
this evening you had spoken to him about 
the wedding-day.”’ 

“I won't speak to him about it again. 

“*] won't tell him you have given ine up 
—it nearly chokes me to say it—unless you 
wish.”’ 





“That's a kind old Mark. I don’t 


want 


| you to tell him just yet.”’ 


But I know 
you do pot 


“You. may trust me, Nell. 
the rea#on well 


‘2 


enough why 


care 0e any ionger 


X 7 ro 
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Mark al 
judges spe a Coss 16 U 1ear him sa 
it, and yet sbe bas gone so far, and she wi 
carry ber part through to the eud. 
“Ob, there is no reason, she says 
lessiy. 
Now is Mark’s time to play the card he 


| has been holding so long in bis band, and 


care- 


| has been waiting au opportunity to throw | 


out. 


| 


tone of his voice is not raised, as, he says— 


falls to the ground from the quick nervous | 


| lantly— 


‘The reason is Captain Carr.” 

Nellie impulsively turns away, and, al- 
most in an imploring tone, says— 

“Oh, don't mention his name, please.” 

But Viark has much tw say on this subject 
now : he is sorry to vex Nellie, but he owes 
it to himself to speak ot the man who has 
supplanted him in so stealthy a way. 

“You baven’t been the same to we, Nell, 
since you met bit.” 

What can she say, what excuse can she 
offer ? 

“He is very kind and atietitive to me.” 

Mark, poor fellow, knows this is but an 
empty excuse. Hecannos speak harshiv 
to Nellie, though he knows she is deserv- 
ing of it He looks tenderly at her, and 
says, with a touch of pride in his voice— 

You see the diflerence between hiin and 
me. 


“I'm not the fine-spoken gentleman he 
is, I don’t pay the pretty compliments he 
does. I don't assume the easy graceful 
inanners that are his.” 

“Captain Carr has seen a great deal ot so- 
ciety,’’ she says, feeling a little proud that 
he has noticed her. : 

Mark turnson his heet, smiles bitterly, 
and tn a voice in which a sneer can be de- 
tected, mutters— . 

“And I have seen none.” 

Nellie thinks it great interference to 
speak to her like this, considering her 
father has not found it necessary to bring 
the subject before ber. She is deterinined 
to punish hiin for this interterence, and 
thinks it will annoy hit by saying— 

“Father likes hiin very much.” 

She ir right in her conjecture. 

Mark turns to her savagely, the spirit 
roused in hiin at last. 

He is no longer tame; she has taunted 
him till he can bear it no more. 

She shrinks away as she sees his fierce 
inanner, and hears him burl out bis words: 

“But would vour father like bim if he 
knew he met you daily in your walks—if 
he knew he had poured forth his honeyed 
words to you ?” 

He softens a little now. 

“Oh, have a care Nel); as yet your father 
knows nothing. and he shall hear nothing 
trom me; but the gossips are busy at work, 
and things nay come to his knowledge that 
will displeaxe and anpoy him. 

“Captain Carr is not a man to be trusted ; 
I bave watched hii prety closely, and I 
shall watch hii closely as long as he is in 
this neighborhood.” 

Nellie grows indignant at this, and lets 
Mark see it, for she retorts angrily . 

‘He is not prepared to havea spy upon 
his actions.’’ 

“Then his actions should be those that do 
not require the slightest looking after.” 

“He is a gentleman, Mark Grant, and 
‘gentlemen's actions need no espionage, es- 
pecially from total strangers like yourself,”’ 

Mark draws nearer to her and says ten- 
derly— 

“Ah, Neil, this Captain Carr bas casta 
glamour about you; youare blinded fora 
timne.’’ 

Nellie is indienant again and says petu- 


“Let us dropthe subject of Captain Carr.”’ 

But Mark deterinines to let Nellie know 
what he thinks of this inan before he drops 
the subject. 

“f tell you, Nell, that Captain Carr 
scoundrel, a big scoundrel.” 

“He is nothing of the kind ; he is a gen- 


is «a 





in a| 


“Father does not know of this yet; I have | 


He is not vindictive, be is notangry : the 


tleman.” 

Mark laughs a short sarcastic laugh as he 
SAYS : 

“Haven't you learnt yet that even gentle- 
men are scoundrels sometimes ?”’ 

Nellie turns sharply upon Mark now and 
faces jiitn steadily. 

She has gained composure so far as her 
interview with Mark is concerned, but she 
is angry beyond control now that he has 
insulted Captair? Carr. 


Scientific and Useful. 


SLeeP.—The Californian says 
that slvepless people should court the sun 
which is the very best soporific, 

Repvuctno Fat.—Dr. Gibb recommends 
the use of bromide of atinmonia to those 
who suffer trom obesity. When taken in 
sinall doves it will a-eorb fat and diminish 
the — ofthe body with greater cer- 
tainty than any other known rethedy. 

Guass Narxins.—Curiosity lovers and 
those scientifically inclined nay be much 
pe t. know that napkins are now be- 
ng made of ones glam, a luxury whieh 
few persons will deny themselves at the 
reasonable price of $1 per dozen. They 
are ot delicate pearl color, about the size of 
an ordinary breakfast napkin and aluostas 
pliable as silk. The filling consists of tmin- 
ute glass threads, croused by a silk chain, 
= iringe of glass tibre is about two inches 
ong. 

CEMENT FOR LEATHER.—As a cement 
for leather which is subjected a moderate 
strain, New Remedies otters the following: 
Soak equal parts of glue and isinglass for 
ten hours wlth enough water to cover them 
then add about one-fourth of tannin, 
and boil until the mixture nines sticky. 
The surface of the leather must first 
roughened with some coarse wwol; they are 
then well rubbed with the above mixture 
while warm, and firmly pressed together. 
Alter a few hours they will be foand 
united. 

WoopEN FiLoors.—The following will 
be found usetul in clearing and restoring 
color to wooden floors: One part calcinated 
soda is allowed to stand three-quarters of 
an hour in one part siack lime, then add 
fifteen parts of water and boil, Spread the 
solution thus obtained upon the fluor with a 
rey and alter drying rub with a hard brush 
and fine sand and water. A solution of one 
part conceutrated sulphuric acid and eight 
parts water will euliven the wood after the 
above application. When dry wash and 
wax the floor. 

PERPETUAL MOTION.—A new“perpetuai 
notion machine bas been honored with a 
lengtny description in the Scientific Ameri- 
can. Briefly, the imachine consists of a 
nuinber of cylinders containing air, which, 
expanding and contracting as it is affected 
by the constantly varying teinperature out- 
side the cylinders, creates the force that is 
used to drive the imachinery. As the 
American says, “this inachine will hardly 
be classed among perpetual motion ina- 
chines of the usual types, as it bas an ever- 
varying torce of nature bebind it which will 
cause it to operate so long as heat and cold 
alternate, or until the inachine is destroyed 
by wear or time,”’ 


Farm and Garden. 


THe TOAD.—A careful observer reports 
that he bas seen a toad swallow filty-four 
rose-bi gs fora single meal, and another 
feast on tive large green caterpillars, two- 
thirds the size of a lady's Iitle finger. 
They will even take the hairy caterpillars 
thap most birds dislike, Fariwers and gar- 
deners would do well to cultivate so useful 
though huinble friends as these. 

PURE CISTERN WATER.—A hintas to the 
way Ww keep cisterns pure, is given by an 
exchange. It is simply run the supply 
pipe to near the bottom of the cistern. The 
fresh water being heavier than the old, 
forces the latter up tothe top, where it is 
puritied by the air, or is consumed before 
it becoines iinpure. In addition clean out 
the cistern thoroughly at least twice a 
year. 

BURNING STRAW.—Some one sensibly 
declares that is) poor economy to burn 
straw. There are so inany useful purposes 

















“T will not hear another word, Mr. Grant; 
you had better be careful what you Say. « 
wish you good-evening.”’ 

She has reached the porch now,and Mark 
makes a step or two forward to arrest her, 
She sees his intention and is deterinined to 
frustrate it. 

“It is no use to apologize,” she says, ‘you 
have said tnore than you ought; and you 
may have to prove your words.” 

She disappears into the house, and Mark 
slowly betakes himself to «a bench and 
throws himself upon it fairly puzzled and 
bewildered. 

{TO BE CONTINUED. } 
—— © -_— 

ASHAMED TO BE SEEN.—In Omahaa man 
his wife and seven children bave not stirred 
out of the house for ten years, ow at 
night, when they oceasionally walked out 
| in the dark of the moon. They deal with 
| one grocer for meat, fuel and provisions, 
The supplies in theevening are tuken in 
through a window in the rear. He has 
never seen any of the fainily. His billsare 
paid regularly, and there seems to be no 
lack of money. They keep a coffin in the 
house for each tnemler of the family, and 


order a new one as itis increased in = vutn- 
ber. These coffins, froin the East, are all 
,2dult size, SO Lhat they willl be sure lo be 
ig They ar sf 
Rr A physicia - 
yular s 
hildren into the worid lie always 


ceives a fee of $25 in goid for each \v issit 
however trifling the ailment. The dvors 


and windows are kept closed inthe warin- | 
vacant | 


est weather, and it seeums to be a v 
house. Noone knows the reason of such 
| condact, and it is presumed that chey are 
| ashained of being seen in Oimana, There 
| are people whw feel that way. 


for straw that the wise farmer will scarceiy 
need to have recourse to fire w get rid of it, 

It makes an excellent tuleh tor all kinds 
| of fruit trees and berry vines. Use it for 
| bedding and by frequent changing Increase 
| the coumpost heap. Spread it ondry knolle 
and place in meadows and pastures where 
the grass has burned or died out. 

Cror-Bounp.—Should a fowl become 
crop-bound work the crop well with the 
hand,and endeavorto force awaythe obstruce 
lLimin the passage way to the gizzard. 
should this fail, draw the skin to one side 
and cut the crop sufficiently to relieve it of 
tie contents Sew upthe wound with silk 
ard the fowl will not be seriously damag- 
ei. After the cutting be sure that the ma 
struction in the passaye is reunoved as well 
as the contents, 

CHARCOAL PouLticse.—It pulverized 
charcoal lorins part of the ingredients of 
poultice ot any kind for tnan or beast it 
proves one of the most cleansing applica 
tions for an old sore, or # festering 
and painful wound that can be used. It 
will effectually prevent the growth of 
“proud flesh”’ and leaves the edges ot the 
sore a8 bright and clean as a new cut. It 
inay be used in connection with flax seed, 
slippery elin, bread or cracker rultices; 
just add finely powdered chavenal suntad 





wvVer the poultice alter it is spread. 
Fy Hous! 4 | nois fruit grower 
use Which affords 
Kk @ r ~ ner # eut 4 
vo rows of posts are set, 
nside and ut; the intervening 
space is filled in with straw preked as close- 


lv as possib.e. Two sets of raiters urethen 
put o., the upper three feet above the 
lower, Which is covered with boarda, and 
‘his space is also filled with straw, after 
which a board roof covers the building. 
Provided with proper ventilation fruit is 
kept in perfect condition tor wany montha. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO 
RAISE CLUBS. 


—_— —- ee 


A GRAND OFFER! 


AiCopy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph,‘ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gie orinclubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original Ol)-Painting of which our Premium is 
an exact copy sold for $15,000, end to-day graces the 




















walls of the finest private gallery im America. It is | 


printed on the best and heaviest paper, and covers 
more than five hundred square inches. It contains 
twenty-seven colors, which with the variety of shad- 
ing produced by the Photo-Oleograph process, make 


it a veritable transcript from life, avd it vombines tn | 


itself all the beautiful coloring of the oll painting, 
the clearness of outline of the steel engraving, with 
the naturalness of the photograph. The most deli- 


cate details of color and expressiun are brought out | 


with startling vividness, and on'y en the closest ex- 
amination is the mind satisfied that itis not a photo- 
graph colored by hand. 

As to THE l’OsT, there are few in this country, of 


any other country, whoare not familiar with it. Ks- | 


tablished in 1421, it is the oldest paper of its kind tn 
America, and for more than half acentury it has been 
recognized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
nal in the United States. For the coming year we 
have secured the best writers of this country and 
Furope, in Prose and Verse. Fact and Fiction. 

A recoru of sixty years of continuous publication 
proves its worth and popularity. THE Post has never 
missed an issue. Its Fiction ts of the highest order— 


OUR DUTY TO EACH OTHER. 

Life is beautifully compared to a fountain 
ted by a thousand streams, that perish if 
one be dried. It is a silver chord, twisted 
with a thousand strings that part asunder 
it one be broken. Frail and thoughtless 
mortals are surrounded by innumerable 
dangers, which make it much more strange 
that they escape so long, than that they al- 
most all perish suddenly at last. We are 
encompassed with accidents every day to 
crush the mouldering tenements we in- 
habit. The seeds of disease are planted in 
our constitutions by nature. The earth 


metre of the air of the French capital is in 
winter 7,000, in May 12,000, in June 35,- 
000, in August 23,000, in October 14,000, 
| and in November 8,000; and it cannot be 
supposed that the atmosphere in other large 
cities is much less tainted than it is in Paris, 
or that the air even in country districts is 
wholly uncontaminated. 

THE wood pavement is to be given up in 
London. It has not only failed to realize 
the promised advantages, but has led, ac- 
cording to Professor Tyndall's report, to 
serious affections of the eyes and lungs. 


and atmosphere whence we draw the | By continual watering the wood became 


breath of life are impregnated with death; 
the food that nourishes contains the ele- 
ments of decay; the soul that animates it, 


saturated with the nastiness of the London 
streets, and then, under the influence of 
the hot sun, gave forth a species of dust 





by vivifying first, tends to wear it out by | which was pernicious. Tae old macadam 
its own action; death lurks in ambushalong | system is to be restored. 


the path. Notwithstanding this is the 
truth so palpably confirmed by the exam- 
ples betore our eyes, how little do we lay 
it to heart! We see our friends and neigh- 
bors die among us; but how seldom does it 
occur to our thoughts that our knell shall 


perhaps give the next fruitless warning tc | 
| 000. 


the world! 

By surveying and properly meditating 
on all these circumstances, the sound and 
proper exercise of our fancy or imagination 
may be made to contribute much that is 


virtuous and estimable in the human char- | 


acter. It leads us in particular to place our- 
selves in the position of others, tw enter in- 
to their feelings and wants, to participate | 
in their distresses. It thus tends to the | 


' cultivation of sympathy and benevolent af 


the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of | 


day. It is perfectly free from the degrading and pol- 
luting trash which characterizes many other so-calied 
literary and family papers. It gives more for the 
money, and of a better class, than any other publica- 
tion in the world. Each volume contains, in addl- 
tion to its well-edited departments, twenty-five first- 
class Serials, by the best living authors, and upwards 
of five hundred Short Stories. Every number ts re- 


| For in this situation we imagine ourselves 


plete with aseful information and Amusement, com- | 


prising Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Blography, An- 
ecdotes, Statistics, Facts, Recipes, Hints, Cautions, 
Poetry, Science, Art, Philosophy, Manners, Customs, 
Proverbs, Problems, Experiments, Personals, News, 
Wit and Humor, Historical Fasavs, Remarkable 
Events, New lLuventions, Curious Ceremonies, Re- 


vent Discoveries, and a complete reportot all the lat- | 


est Fashions, as wollas all the novelties In| Needle- 
work, and fullest and freshest Information relating to 
all matters of personal anu home adornment. and du- 
mestic matters, Tothe people everywhere it) will 
prove one of the best, must instructive, reliable and 
moral papers that has ever entered their homes, 


TERMS: 





$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, | 


Inoluding a Copy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE.” 


CLUBS. 


2 copies one year (and ‘‘?reseuing the Kride’: 


BO CBCHI). ccccrcccoessroeerscssesscevesescesecens .- § 350 
3 copies one year ‘is "7 .. 500 
4 copies one year oa = . 600 
5 copies une year ” ae . S38 
10 copies one year 9 sie 15 00 
Doopies one year " aa . 230 


Sm” An extra copy of the Paper and Oleograph free 
to a person sending aclub of five or more, 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 


Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be 
added to each subscription, to pay 


| for-ever-grumbling devotees of sorrow self: | 


postage aud packing on the pic-| 


ture. 

The Premium cannot be purchased by itself; it can 
only be obtained in connection with TH © Post. Only 
one premium will be sent with each subscription. 
Where a second premium is desired, another sub- 
scription will have to be seni. 

We trust that those of our subscribers who design 
making up clubs will be in the field as early as possi- 
ble, and make large additions to their lists. Our 
prices to club subscribers are so low that if the matter 
is properly explained, very few who desire a first- 
class literary paper will hesitate to subscribe at once, 
and thank the getter-vp of the club for bringing the 
paper to their notice. Remembers the getter-up ot a 
club of five or more gets not only the Premium Uleo- 
graph, ‘‘PRESENTING THE BRIDE,'’ free for his 
trouble, but a copy of the paper also. 





Hew te Remit. 

Payment for Tut Post when sent by mall should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 
neither is obtaimable, send the money in a reg- 
istered letter. Every postmaster in the country is 
required to register letters when requested. Fail- 
ing to receive the »s per within a reasunable time af- 


ter ordering, yw will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you ser.t vash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter 





Change «lf Address. 
sabecriber desiriag their address changed. w 
yplenee give | eir former posioffice as well es theirs 
>reme tt eid rem. 








Vo ( wrreng@ a e 

[a every case send «s your full name and address 
i! you wish an answer. if the information desired is 
act of general interest, + that we can amewer in the 
yaper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mail. 

actress ail letters to 
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fections, and promotes all those feelings 
which exert so extensive an influence in 
the duties of civil and religious intercourse. 
We may even say that we exercise imagina- 
tion when we endeavor to act upon that 
high standard of morals which requires us 
“to do to others as we would be done by.’’ 





in the situation of other men, and in their 
character judge of our own conduct to- | 
wards them. Thus, the man deficient in | 
imagination, though he may be tree from | 
anything unjust or dishonorable, is apt to 
be cold, contracted, and selfish, regardless 
of the feelings and indifferent to the dis- | 
tresses of others. 

And have you made one happy heart to- 
day’ Envied privilege! Howcalmly you 
seck your pillow ! how sweetly you sleep! 
In all this world there is nothing so sweet 
as giving comfort to the distressed, as get- 
ting a sun-ray intoa gloomy heart. Chil- 
dren ot sorrow meet us wherever we turn ; 
there is no moment that tears are not shed 
and sighs uttered. How many meet but to 
injure each other, making wounds that no 
human heart can heal! Ah! if each one 
worked day by day to strive to make but 
one happy heart—jealousy, revenge, mad- 
ness, hate, with their kindred evil associ- 
ates, would forever leave the earth. Our 
minds would be so occupied in the contem- 
plation of adding to the pleasure of others, 
that there would-be no room for the ugly | 
fiends of discord. Try it, ye discontented, 


caused, it will make that little part of the 
world in which you move as fair as Eden. 
- Tit 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





by hanging around the postoffice, pretend- 


A Boston rascal got a living for a while | 


| ing to be a clerk, and inducing silly people 


| 
| 


| pheric conditions for the 


to give him the money they wanted to send | 
in registered letters. He told them that | 
‘under a rule’’ they would get no receipt. 


Panis hasa kind of a Chinese system of | 

| sewerage. 
house is a tin can to which the pipes from | 
water-closets lead. The can is frequently | 


In some lower cellar ot every 


emptied without proper precautions, and 
nut often enough, since in the vast majority 
of houses there is an odor which may be re- 
garded as supplying the necessary atmos 
propagation of 


every zymotic disease 
[ral he disease germs which are abroad 
in tne atmosphere were to find the condi 


tions which are essential to their develop- 
ment, the human race would be extermi- 


| nated long before the milennium was due. 


The Chief of the Micrographical Depart- 


'erseach year. 
| the big hotels bought $6,000 in government 
| bonds at the end of the season last year, 


| 


VistTors at Saratoga ere beginning to 
complain about the increase of fees to wait- 
The head-waiter at one of 


and his earnings are said to have been $10, - 
One of the sources of his revenue is 
the power to change the seats of guests at 
the tables, something that people in for- 
eign countries would not be likely to en- 
dure very long. 


ADMISSION into what is called ‘‘good so- 


_ciety’’ in London is a privilege so much 


coveted even by advanced Liberals that in- 
vitations to balls and social gatherings at 
the houses of the great are trequently given 


| as incentives to party fidelity. Complaints 


have been made that the Lord Chamber- 
lain, with a culpable neglect of the inter- 
ests of the party, has not sufficiently recog- 
nized the claims of Radicals to dance in the 
presence of royalty. 

HAVE courage enough to review your 
own conduct, to condemn it where you de- 
tect faults; to amend it to the best of your 
ability; to make good resolves for your fu- 


| ture guidance, and to keep them. Speak 


kindly to all—to menials and dependants. 


| Never slight nor neglect the humblest indi- 


vidual. Remember that he is of as much 


, importance to himself as you are to your- 
self. You have no right to burt the teel- 


ings of any person. 


Tue German Admirality, it is reported, 


are going to try a novel experiment, as they 


intend tu send a complete hospital ship to 
accompany the Baltic Squadron on its evo- 
lutionary cruise. A corvette has been fitted 
with cots, requiaites for the sick and wound- 
ed, instruments and operating tables. It is 
intended that in any future war the vessel 
shall accompany the fleet into action, car- 
rying the Geneva flag, and, in order to dis- 
tinguish her, she has been painted white 
with a red streak. 

WitTH pressed bricks, cement pavements, 
and fire-proof inventions, the age ot raw 
material for building is fast passing away. 
At the West they are now making boards 
and beams out of straw. Its toughness, its 
firmness in holding nails and screws, the 
ease with which it can be cut, the fact that 
it can be bent by heat and shaped in dies, 
all recommend it to carpenters and build- 
ers. It seems to be a non-conductor of 
heat and electricity. Itcan be rolled up 
into pipes of great length and light weight, 
and is available for a range of uses for pan- 
eling purposes for which we have no 


| equivalent. 


THE conviction of innocent men upon 
charges of crime has been of such frequent 
occurrence of late in Germany that the 
press is calling earnestly for the passage of 
a law to secure indemnification at the hands 
of the Government in such cases. Inno- 
cent men thus unjustly convicted, and per- 
haps utterly ruined thereby in fortune, have 
no redress whatever upon the discovery of 
the error 
man who was adjudged guilty of arson last 
year by the criminal court at Thorn, and 
sentenced to three years’ imprisonment at 
hard labor. Atter serving over steven 
months of the term indisputable evidence 
of his innocence is now discovered, and he 


| is released from prison a ruined man. 





The latest reported victim is a | 


| ment of the Paris Observatory has discov- | —_ 
ered that the number of disease germs of | Tux Salvation Army in London has lost 


one kind or another contained mm a cubic | $100,000, which is a crushing blow to its 








finances, as it destroys its entire surplus. 
Gen. Booth bought the lease of the Grecian 
Theatre for seventeen years, paying the 
above-mentionei sum as a bonus. The 
property included a garden and dance 
house, as well as the largest theatre in the 
city, and had a vicious kind of popularity. 
Booth diverted it all to religious uses, but 
soon found that a clause in the lease re- 
quired him to maintain a bar for the open 
sale of alcoholic beverages. The ownerin 
sisted upon a strict compliance with this 
provision, and brought suit to enforce it. 
The Court gave Booth time to keep the 
agreement, and then declared the lease for- 
feited, with all the money that had been 
paid to the original lessee. 

THE most humble of the civil function- 
aries of the French Republic are the naval 
cats. There are some hundreds of them, 
and their importance is duly recognized 
by the State, which supports them in such 
comfort and dignity as befits their official 
position, The French naval cat enters the 
service in kittenhood, and spends the first 
year or two ot his active career on board a 
man-of-war, where he is berthed in the 
hold and permitted to devour whatever he 
can catch. Having thus passed through 
the apprenticeship, he is sent ashore and 
quartered at one of the five naval ports, as 
a terror to the rats and mice that swarm in 
the victualing yards and store sheds. He 
is then entitled to an allowance of five cen- 
times a day, and this sum is regularly paid 
on his behalf to the Directors of Cats, 
who lays it out in Lorse-flesh for the use of 
his forces. 

MucH newspaper correspondence has 
lately been carried on as to the alleged 
“‘over-education’’ cf children attending 
boarding schools. Ths tollowing specimens 
of papers sent in by pupils at boarding 
schools at some recent examinations would 
hardly seem to corroborate the view of 
those who urge that the children are over- 
worked: ‘‘Where is Turin?’ ‘Turin is 
the capital of Chiner; the peepul there lives 
on birds’ nests and has long tails.”’ ‘‘What 
do you know of the Patriarch Abraham?’’ 
‘‘He was the father of Lot, and had tew 
wifes—wun was called Hismale, and t’other 
Haygur. 
turned the other into the desert, where she 
becem a pillow of salt in the day-time and 
a pillow of fire at nit.’’ It will be consela- 
tory to some people to find that all the gut- 
ter-urchins are not likely to be attacked with 
brain-fever from undue application tostady- 

Dr. DaRENBURG, who has been studi- 
ously examining the causefand effects of tu- 
berculosis, communicates to a French jour- 
nal some information on the subject. He 
notes four cases in which the development 
of the disease was preceded for several 
years by a marked change of disposition, 
from amiable and considerate to peevish, 
selfish and morose. He concludes: That 
when in an adult there is observed a marked 
change in character, consisting especially 
in a general apathy and a notable indisposi- 
tion for study or work, for which no cause 
can be determined, there is reason to sus- 
pect the possibility in the future of the de- 
velopment of tuberculosis. The prognosis 
is yet more grave if there bean hereditary 
disposition to this disease. And further, 
when once the existence of tuberculosis 
becomes established, a fatal termination 
from tubercular meningitis may be looked 
for. 

MANY people are in a state ot fear and 
terror during a thunder storm, yet reason 
tells us that the chance of being killed by 
lightning is so small as to be hardly appre- 
ciable. In the State of New York during 
1874, according to the census of 1875, _eigh- 
teen were killed by lightning, while forty 
were murdered; 194 committed suicide, 350 
were drowned, 279 were killed by falls,and 
83 by kicks from horses and mules. Water, 
therefore, is twenty times as dangerous as 
lightning, and the horse and the mule are 
doubly deserving of the terror which 8 
thunder-storm provokes. Moreover, it 
could be shown, no doubt, that 90 percent. 
of the deaths caused by lightning were due 
to foolish exposure—such @ thing as taking 
refuge beneath a tree, or carrying an um- 
brella during a thunder storm. These 
facts, or their general inferences, are pretty 
well kuown, but they are powerless to pre” 
veut iright.. 


He kept one at home and he . 
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FOREST FANCIES. 





BY I. O. L. 





he lowland, the sutiyner flies fast, 
The color Is gone, and the light from her flowers, 
The orchards are sodden with many showers, 

and the applestrees shiver and bend to the biast. 


Down int 


has strewn 

in the lowland, October 

SS ak with leaveglike » yellow pall :— 
mountain, the herdsmen call 


Up on the 
‘er meadows .s gfeen as June. 


Their cattle o 


Up op the wonderful mountain plain, ; 
Lingers the summer in splendor bright ; 
With crimson and amber tha sumeceuig ht, 

rhe day-dawn, amber and crimson again. 


(ndall through the long green golden day, 
Nought but the bells of the scattered herd; 
A stillness unbroken by note or bird; 

The world and Its trouble all far away. 


Yet, siching, there goes through the wood a sound, 
A sound of winds and of sobbing seas, 
Though no wind stirs in the evergreen trees, 

Nor pine-cone drops to the mussy ground. 


As ifall the tears unshed, and the sighs 
Ever mute and unuttered on earth below, 
Had laden the pines with their bitterewoe— 
The pine-trees skirting the violet skies, 


Like souls that through life, unheiped alone 
Secretly suffer, endure, and weep, 
Walling sounds through the woodland creep 
And the pines of tLe forest dimly moan. 











Edith’s Faith. 


BY JULIUS THATCHER. 











OU will be back as soon as you can, 
Edith ? You know how I dislike being 
left alone.” : 

Mrs. Bertram spoke fretfully, and looked 
asif she rather resented her daughter's 
going out at all. 

“And you will think over what I have 
said to you about Dr. Ashby ? 

“You know, ny dear, some one must 
inake a Sacrifice; I‘in sure I'in_ willing to 
do anything, but what is there a helpless 
invalid can do? 

“ly you would oniy look at the matter 
irom a reasonable point of view you would 
not hesitate. 


“Just think of Blanche and Eva, what is 
to beco;ne of those poor darling children ?” 

Edith sighed deeply; she had been think- 
ing o} the children all the morning while 
teaching thein their lessons and correcting 
their exercises, trying to coax Bee to prao- 
tise, and Evato get through her French 
verbs, thinking of what a comfort it would 
be if they couid both be sent off to a 
school, where they would be taught obe- 
lience ; for though she had all the trouble, 
she had not the slightest control over them, 
ltouly seemed like playing at lessons to 
have Edith for a governess, while to her it 
was weary, wearing work, added to all her 
other anxieties and worries, 

Everything seemed to fall on Edith’s 
shoulders, 


Mrs. Bertram was a fretful, rather selfish 
person, who suffered from nervous head- 
aches, and on the strength of them took 
very little interest in the affairs of her 
small and straitened household, except to 
perpetually tind fault, and grutnble at the 
hard tate that had placed her in such cir- 
cumstances, 


She was a pretty woman, with soft fair 
hair and violet eyes, and useless little white 
hands ; and though Edith Bertrain felt it 
keenly when her father brought home 4 
young wife to the Dingle, she did not won- 
der when she looked at the pretty clingin 
girl who looked little older than herself, 
and seemned so sweet, shy, and ainiable. 

Edith was fifteen, and her step-inother 


twenty-two, though she did not look nearly 
0 old. 


And just at first things went on sinoothly 
enough at the Dingle. 

Mrs. Bertram made no changes, and 
Editn was still housekeeper, and took care 
of her father as she had done for five years, 
ever since her own mother had died. 

But after a few months the sweetness and 
shyness rubbed off, and Mrs. Bertram had 
exhibited a sharpness of temper and petu- 
lance of manner that was anything but 
Pleasant. 

The doctor, amiable and easy tempered 
to a fault, gave in to her in everything. 

First she had Edith’s drawing-master sent 
away, as she thought it mere waste of time 
and inoney ; then the music teacher was 
dismissed on the plea that, as Edith was not 
going to be a musical governess, it was ab- 
‘urd to keep on learning, as she played 
quite well enough already. 

Then Mrs, Bertram began to find fault 
with Jack Clifford, the doctor’s assistant, 
«nd made it so unpleasant for him that he 


declared one day that he could stand it no 
onger, 


“I've made up my mind to go to the | 


“ape, Edith, to make my fortune,” he said; 
Pet she could only bid him good-bye, with 
®ar-dimnmed eyes and faltering voice. 
. She could not ask him to stay, for it did 
Hot seem like home at the Dingle, and all 
er authority was gone. 
‘ it I'll come back, Edith. 
‘ing both her hands. 
+4) return to you. Will you trust wie, 
larling, and wait?” : 
and 6s, Jack, I will,” she replied simply. 
d ewelt nextday he left with a formal 


, Only Edith knew what a disappointinent 


Ahi to Jack, and how all bis hopes were 
h 


Jack added 


ghted and his plans altered. 
he doctor had 


is routised to make nim 
Partner, and t 


one day 
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reason he had been cold and distant of late, 
and it seemed a positive relief when Jack 
was gone. 

Six months after, the bank in which Dr. 
Bertrain had deposited the savings of his 
whole life, and Edith’s fortune inherited 
from ber mother, failed suddenly ; every- 
thing was lost, and the doctor never recov- 
ered the shock of it. 

“Ir Lonly nad Jack to stand by me, l 
inight have borne it,” he said andy ; “he 
would have been a son to me in iny adver- 
sity ;” but Jack bad @ none knew 
whither, and Mrs, Bertram n to realize 
that she had done a foolish thing in driving 
him away, for the doctor grew every day 
more feeble, and at length was forced to 
sell his practice and house, and move ititoa 
tiny cottage on the outskirts of the yi, 
where aftera few months he died of a 
broken heart. 

The wnoney be had received for his prac- 
tice and the Dingle, and an insurance on 
his life, was all he had to leave his wifeand 
childreg, and invested In the inost careful 
way it brought them in less than a hundred 
@ year. 

Poor Edith found it bard to make both 
ends of sucha narrow incoine meet, and 
after a few months she found it absolutely 
necessary todo something to earn more 
money. 

She could not go away as a governess, 
first because her step-motbher had cut short 
her education at the most critical time, and 
besides she could not leave her little sisters. 

But her music she had always kept up, 
and the village church happening to ve in 
need of an organist, the vicar offered her 
the situation, which she gratefully accepted; 
and after a time she secured a few music 
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pupils, and in that way helped out their 

arrow incoine. 
But the hardest work of all was teaching 

and taking care ot Blancheand Eva. They 


| were protiy, wilful, spoiled children, in- 


dulged by their nother, and unaccustomed 
to any sort of control or discipline. 

During the doctor’s life-time they hada 
nursery governess, and Edith never iimag- 
ined till she caine to have sole charge of 
them how much poor Miss Lee must have 
suffered at their hands. 

There was but one bright spot in the 
rather wearing monotonous life, the daily 
walk with the children. 

For their bealth’s sake and her own, she 
miade a point of taking thein out every fine 
day for a ramble through the woods and 
shady lanes. 

Ashmead was in the centre of a beautiful 
couniry : not a railway in sight ; no smoke 
trom furnace or factory stained the clear 
pure air ; nothing but rich corn-fields, fer- 
tile valleys, cool shady woods, and mossy 
lanes, with a merry little brook flashin 
like a gleam of summer lightning throug 
the ineadows, 

It was a positive delight to saunter idly 
along in the glorious sunshine, and gather 
the wild- flowers that grew so luxuriantly 
at their feet, and weave ropes and chains 
and wreaths of blossoms, 

It seeined like new life to get clear of the 
house, with its narrow contines and sordid 
cares ; and of latethere had come a new 
element of distress into poor Edith’s 
existence. 

Fora whole year Dr. Seymour Ashby, 
her father’s successor, had been a constant 
visifor at Eg!antine Cottage. 

It was amazing how imany excuses he 
found for calling at first, and how soon he 
began to call without an excuse, and one 
day he proposed in due for:n to Mrs. Ber- 
tram for Edith, and she gave him every en- 
a. to try his fortune for himself. 

“Of course you'll accept him, Edith,” she 
said eagerly. 

“It will be such a blessing to usall. Dr. 
Ashby is young, rich, clever, handsome. 
What more can you possibly want? And 
he really loves you most devotedly.” 

“But I don’t love him,’ Edith replied. 

“Then you oughtto, and I’in sure you 
will in time; and besides, as I said before, 
some one of us inust iuake a sacrifite for 
the children’s sake. 

“Do think it over before he talks to you, 
Edith.”’ 

“Yes, I’ll think it over,” was the some- 
what weary reply, as Edith puton her hat 
and took up her basket, to join the chil- 
dren who were waiting iinpatiently out- 
side. 

But it. was not of Dr. Ashby, but of Jack 
Clifford that she thought, as she sauntered 
through the fields —Jack who had left her 
six years before to make his fortune, and 
despite his promise haa never returned. 

Knee-deep apparently in the golden full. 
eared wheat, Edith and ner sisters sauntered 
idly along, Eva first gathering the bright- 
est of everything tili her basket was full to 
overflowing—scarlet poppies, Marguerites, 
graceful clematis, rich leaves mellowing 

with the first early autumn tints, long trail- 
ing sprays of amber-veined ivy, and nod- 
ding golden grasses—all sorts of wayside 





and woodland treasures. 

They were returning froin Hazeldell 
Farm, where the children had rested for 
half an hour, and eaten home-inade bread 
and butter, and drank tni!k with the yellow 
wrinkled cream on it, and helped them- 
selves tothe remains ot the late amber 
gyoosebDerries that vordered the 


path 


garder 

Ll Was aiwavs 4 ti ‘ ri AZe 
Farin, but bad , tha 
were seven children ill in th next 
house she would have chosen svine 
direction. 

She had tried tothink Dr. Ashby’s pro- 
posal over calinly, and it certainly seemed 
a safe and easv way out ot all their difficul- 
ties. 
| He was rich and willing to undertake the 


there 
larm- 
other 


he should | children’s education ; he would make an 


him, but for some inexplicable | addition to Mrs. Bertram’s income, which 





would enable her to live in comfort at some 
watering-place (though Mrs. Bertram 
meantto make the Dingle her home ;) 
pte deem he proposed was kind and 
thoughbtiul, and she was very grateful, but 
in her heart she felt she did not love Sey wour 
Ashby, and, what was morethnan tbat, she 
never should love him. 

Friendsbip, estee:m, ‘affection rhaps, 
she might in tine be able to give him, but 
no second growth of love would ever spring 
up in ber beart. 

Edith’s was an intense, patient, faithful 
nature, giving much and exacting little in 
return. 

She was willing to wait, as she had prom- 
ised Jack Clifford, to waitall her life if need 
be—but there were the children and her 
step-inother helpless and dependant on 
her. 

Clearly some one would have to make a 
sacrifice, and with equal clearness Editn 
saw that it inust be herself. So she resol ved 
to acoept Dr. Ashby's proposal, and tried to 
assure herselt that she was acting for the 
best. 

Presently she heard a step behind her on 
the narrow path, and looking round she 
sew the doctor approaching: a tall hand- 
sone nan, dressed in a sult of tweed, with 
a giengarry cap pulled over his eyes: xs 
different from his predecessor, Dr. Bertram 
as ainan could be, but with a dash and 
cleverness men of the old school never pos- 


“I have been trying to overtake you for 
ten minutes, Miss th,” he said, falling 
just a step behind, for the path was too nar- 
row for two, 

“IT have something of importance to say 
to you.”’ 

“Yes, doctor,’”’ she replied ere 
her heart beat fast, and every trace of color 
left her face. 

“You know what I would say, Edith— 
you must have seen during all these 
months how I love you. 


“T want you tobe my wife. Your mother 
has given me permission to address you, 
and given ine some little reason to hope 
that you would listen to ine. 

“Tell me, Edith, can you or do you care 
a little about me?” 

For a minute or two Edith was silent, 
then she told him all the truth, how the 
were situated, how she had lixed Jack Clif- 
ford, but for six years had not heard any- 
thing cf him, and how, ifshe consented to 
be his wife, he inust be content with mere 
esteem and affection, for she had no love to 
bestow. 

“You are honest, Edith, and truthful,” 
he said, in a very low voice,“and I thank 
you for the confidence you have reposed in 
me, but I must think this :natter over. 

“T love you far too well to risk your hap- 
piness in any way. Six years is a long 
time to be faithtul to a silent lover, Edith.” 

“We were scarcely lovers, doctor,’ she 
replied, with a sad little smile. 

“Jack just said, ‘I’il come back, Edith ; 
will you wait?’ and [ said I would—that 
was all. But poor papa was alive then,and 
we were rich : now everything is so differ- 
ent. 

“For myself. I ain content as I am, but 
the children !”’ 





“Ah, yes, the children—something must 
be done tor thei. They are far too much 
for you. 

“Did you say that Jack Clifford went to 
the Cape, Edith, and that you never heard 
from him?” 

“Yes, he said he was going to make his 
fortune in the diamond-tields, but he never 
wrote, so I dare say he was not successful, 


———_ 


poor tellow. Indeed, I think he imust be 
dead,” 

“T think not,” Dr. Ashby replied thought 
fully. 


“Once more, Edith, I thank you heartil 
for your cavdor and confidence, and [I will 
come for your tinal answer atthe end of a 





month, Tull then, good-bye,” and the doc- 
tor lifted his cap, and turned down a by- 
path that led to the Dingle, and poor Edith 
went hoine more perplexed than ever. 

* * . * . o 


“Tt’xa whole inonth since we've seen Dr. 
Ashby--whatever did youssay to bit, 
Edith ?’’ Mrs. Bertram said one evening ; 
‘the house has seemed wretchedly dull 
without him. 

“You did noteurely refuse him point- 
blank ?”’ 

“No, I did not refuse him,” Edith replied 
wearily ; she had answered nearly the 
saine question every day for four weeks, 
and was tired of it. 

She was looking pale and worn, but Mrs, 
Bertrain never had eyes tor any one’s ill- 
ness but ber own. 

**Mainma,”’’ Eva cried, bursting into the 
room, “here’s the doctor and another gen- 
tleman!"? And Mrs. Bertrain smoothed her 
fluffy hairtand puton ber amiable simile, 
while Edith’s heart began to beat fiercely. 

She bad thought the matter over froin 


every point of view, and at length cotne to | 


the conclusion that it would be positively 
wicked to marry the doctor while Jack 
Clifford was so inuch in her thoughts, and, 


comme what might, she would not do it. 
Presently he caine in alone, and, «after a 
few tnoments’ conversation, he asked her 
{ walk with bitin in the garden 
= ging : 
smd DUrTst imt tne # 
gag et 
| ' tbe your wife, Dr. As y [ 


think it would be wrong of tw.e 

your proposal, teeling as I do. 

and forgive me, and let me go.’ 
‘First, let me introduce my 


to acc pt 
Please try 


friend,’ he 
| said, laying his hand on ber arin, “and iny 
| new assistant—-the work of Ashmead is 
| rather too inuch for me—Miss Bertram— 
Mr. Clifford.” 


arma, ber face hidden on his shoulder, all 
the long years of absence and silence for- 
gotten. 

She oply felt that be had returned, and 
she was still tree. Later she learned bow 
it all came about—how Dr. Ashby saw an 
advertisement in the paper, and guessed 
that “Jno. C."” must mean Jack Cliffo 
lately returned frou the Cape, und seve 
old tetters he discovered in oue of the rooms 
of the Dingle convinced hiin that there was 
treachery at work somewhere. 

So he Aen engaged Jack, and then told 
him all about the Bertrains, and bow Edith 
was still faithful to him, though she never 
received one of his letters. 

The result was a very quiet wedding in 
Ashinead Church, and on that day Dr. 
Ashby handed over the Dingle and his 
<_ ce to his partner, and went to travel 

n South Aierica, promising to return 
about the tine Blanche was seventeen. 

Both the children he placed ut schvol,and 
Mrs. Bertrain, —- very much asbamed 
of the part she had played in interce;ting 
Jack's letters, left Ashinead, andin a few 
pears married a retired merchant at 

Srighton, and so never troubled her step- 
daughter further. 

Jack Clifford is fast becoming the most 

pular doctor for niles round, and whea 
Seymour Ashby returns, ifhe ever does, 
he will find the practice greatly extended. 

Edith is perfectly happy in her old home, 
the Dingle, and never for a moment has 
regretted her perfect taith in Jack. 
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Sam’s Safety-Lamp. 


BY WILSON BENNOR. 
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IMESTONE Junction 1s not a particu- 
Jarly inviting sort of spot on a Novem- 
ber night when the north-easter is rav- 
ng over the hills. 
zimestone Junction fortins a confluence 
of railway lines. 

They lead to the great cities of the North 
in one direction ; in another they torin the 
highway to London ; in athird they con- 
vey the traveler to lead-imines and coal- 
fields ; in a tourth they take him to Spa- 
ville-in-the-Peak, whose waters cured 
Roman centurions of rheumatism, and to- 
day bubble up a medicinal iniracle tor the 
benefit of British generals who have left 
their livers in Todia. 

I have been staying at Spaville-in-the- 
Peak. I wentthere on crutchos: I have 
left those artificial limbs at the well as a 
testiinonial to the efficacy of the waters. 

To-night I am doing a vigorous sort of 
quarter-deck exercise up and down the 
platform of Limestone Junction, with the 
springy step of a young pedestrian in full 
training. 

The train that brought me from Spaville- 
in-the-Peak has deposited its passengers, 
and nas shunted into a shadowy siding 
where the engine-fire is burning Schalcken 
effects in the dark night. 

“She's fifty-three late, sir,’”’ says a friend- 
ly porter, referring to the express that is to 
carry me to the South. 

The north-east wind tears down the val- 
ley snow is carried on its swilt breath. 

he small fire in the sinall waiting-room 
is monopolized by a miscellaneous coim- 
any. 
, They are listening to the talk of a lead- 
miner, who looks as ithe had been born 
and brought up in a flour-bin. 

He is eloquent about “t’owd mon’’—not 
the ‘“Grand Old Man’”’ of the House of Coin- 
mons, 

The “owd mon” referred to lived some 
odd thousand years or more ago, and left 
the speaker a ogacy in the way of a lead- 
mining pick and shovel, which he is show- 
ing to the company. 

Tead-miners in this North-Midland shire 
sometimes come across *t’owd inon.’”’ 

The expression describes the Rowan pre- 
decessor who delved for ore, and who left 
traces of his presence in the workings in 
the shape of tools and lamps, 

When the modern workinen encounter 
these relics, they say they have inet *t’owd 
inon.”’ 


While I am examining these curious old- 
world tools, the aforesaid friendly porter 
cones into the walting-room. 

He makes some inquiry concerning my 
luggage, which involves iny returping to 
the platforin. 

Tie storin is still sweeping down the val- 
Jev ; the wind seetns to bow directly trom 
the heart of an iceberg. 

“We've a better sort of fire in ’ere, sir, if 
you would not mind the place veing a bit 
rough like,’’ says the attentive official. The 
invitation applies to a room at the end of 
the station-buildings. 

It is as wartn asa stove, and seems fra- 





pont with fustian, lainp-oil, and friazled- 
pacon. Itis the sanctum of the station 
| staff. Railway regulations and notices di- 
versify the white-washed walls. A kettle 
hisses on the fire in competition with the 
| wied. Haltadozen inen of the line are 
congregated round the fender. An engine- 


driver, so black and gritty that he might 
have been carved out of a corpulent pillar 
of coal, is drinking sealding tea out of a 
basin, and atone and the saine tiime con 
y i slices of bread-and-soinethbing, 
“4 King strong Vavendisn topnvacx 
a cully-plpe—quite a Rein brandt pipe 
extraordinary Diack ness of its ‘‘color- 


ing. 

\ goods guard is discussing with bis mates 
the merits ofthe Railway Servants’ Orphan- 
age, While he is straining his eyes over the 
tinall print of a ‘“‘working ti:me-tabie,”’ 
“forthe use of the Coinpany’s servants 
only.”’ 

A bell rings, and the 


driver rises from 


“Jack !’’ Ina woment she was in his | his repast, and pullsona great-coat, leay 
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i I notice, bis pipe among s litter of cans 
and pots on the encumbered imantel-shelf, 
to be taken up, when he is gone, by « plate- 


! 
| 


layer-looking an, WhO extracts trom the 


black clay the few whitts of consolation 
that its red-bot ashes contain. 

The pipe, it transpires, is the common 
property of the men, and its sacred fire is 
never suffered to go out. 

Originally it cost one penny, but its val- 
ue has increased with its blackness. 

The north-east wind still sweeps down 
the valley in icy gusts 

“Justsuch a night as this when you 
saved the express, Sain,” says the porter 
who bas introduced ine to the rough hospf- 
tality and roarivg fire of this little room. 

“When I beard the wind, I was thinkin’ 
on it usyeelf,”” replies Sam. 

He is the plate lager-icoking nan, who has 
the “‘consolatory$whiffs’ out of tbe pipe: a 
heavy, unkeinpt, weather-beaten wan, with 
a rugome face, 

His pon ferous lace-up boots, and strapped 
corduroy trousers, seein to contain suffi- 
cieut clay to establish a smnall jianded es 
tate. [am anxious to hear thestory. One 
or two of lis cunrades of the iimne prompt 
hiin to recount bis experience. 

Ap earnest look comes over the rugged 
face. 

His eves had an expression as if they 
were looking tar away. 

“Well,sir, be begins, “there's not much 
in it. 

“Tt s nigh fileen vears ago. 

“There was none o* them dDlock talegrafts 
and Westin’ bouse brakes, and Pullinan 
cars on tbe cul lLben,. 

“It wor just sucha dirty night as this, 
whenthe wind wor up and wouldna be 
said. 

“We had a pit n just at the edge on the 
viaduct at the Junction. 

“The sbuntin’ sin wor acollectin’ her 
carsjand sie vot astride on the tacin’-p'ints, 
just as the down slow passenger train came 
aknockin’ inte her, and bloekin’ both 
roads. 

“Some sed it wor all on account of the 


signals. 

“Others made jtout as it wor cos the 
lockin'’-bar wor out of order, 

’AnVihow the feov intent inspector could- 


naclear it up, altiiough there wor any 
amount of inginecrs and officials down wi’ 
plans and sections. 

“We wor all confusion. 

“Luckily none was minuch the worse. 

“Some was shook a bit, aud an owd wo- 
man died of the trizht. 

“1 live close by the line, and hearing the 
erash, runned up to see what was 
AL Iss, 

“1 wor just a goin’ to help to clear one of 
the roads. when something quite of a sud- 
den like occurred to toy mond. 

“J asked Job Croft, , Is the “Scotehman” 
gone up ye?’ 

“ONo! said somebody in the dark. 

“T think it wor the station-ciaster, 

“Phad ared lamp in my hands, and off 1 
started to stop her. 


“Have you never seen her go across the | a 7 : 
: | world, joins in the conversation. 


viaduet, sir? 

“She comes down the bank at sixty miles 
an hour every night of her Ife. 

“The inelie falls one in seventy, so 
you inay gpuess she’s not wasting tine. 

" “She just slips down with ber fifteen cars 
like well-oiled lightnin’ 

“Well as 1 wor asavin’, Lruns over the 
viaduct Jike a inaduian, inakes my way 
through the tunnel, and when T got in 
the cuttin’, the wind brought ine the roar 
ot the ‘Seotehinan’ going like a red-hot roe- 
ket through Drabble Dale station, a mile or 
more off. 

“The wind it came through the cuttin’ till 
I had fairly to howd mysen on the rails, to 
keep mysen from being a’ blown away. 

te wor then mv lamp went out, 

“lt wor blown clear out, and in no time 
the ‘Seotehman’ would be a ripping down 
the hill like a havalanche of flame. 

“T searched iny pockets for a match. 

“In ny coat-poekets never aone, although 
I generally carries a box, and have done so 
ever since that fearful night. 

“At last In iny waisteoat-pockets 1 found 
one inateh. 

“One mateh, and the wind wor a blowin’ 
through the cuttin’ as through a= fun- 
nel! 

“Pin not asaint, sir; but Ll Know'd that 
the lives in thatthunderin’ express depend- 
ed on that one inateh. 

‘Itshe wentinto the fouled line she'd 
drop over the viaduct into the river. 

“The prerspiration covered me witha 
cold sweat. 

“T could ‘ear my ‘arta thurmpin’. 

“For a moment | went a’ dizzy like. 

“Then I pulled tyself together and 
throwed my whole life into one short 
prayer. 

“Jt wor a.l done in a moment. 

“] feit then in the cuttin’ tor a crevice, 
and, thank God! there wor a small opening 
where the fog-meu shelter when they are 
signallin’® the trains on thick nights. 

“LT crept in this ‘ere place. 

“fT opens my lamp, and put the match in- 
side the frame. 

“IT treinbied lest it should fall. 

“But somehow I wor strangely cool and 


steady about the bands. 

“}] struck, and huddled round the 
match 

‘The wick caught the fire and | wor im 
re Cisne mp tron the ie into the sIx 
ius and wave the red signal tothe driv 
of the ‘Soot io, a8 She rusbed past faster 


than the wind. 
“She wor s« gon’ 
“But the driver wor on the look-out, and 
had seen the red light 
“[ neard the dungerc whuistie forali the 
brakes to be capped on, and i heard ’ema 
grindin’ on the inetais, and then there wor 
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ingine.”” 

“Stopped ?** 

Yes, sir, justag she goton the edge of 
the viaduct. 

“He bad her Suffer-plank not three yards 
froin where the line wor a fouled. 

“The sweat poured down my face as! 
tnade Junction again. 

“But I know'd I'd saved the train, and I 
prayed again, not in words, but witb a sort 
of choking gratitude that carne up in big, 


| burping lumps in iny throat. 
“Some ot iy mates gave me this ‘ere | 


watch and chair, and I wor shifted up by 
the Superintendint to a ganger's job ; but I 
dunna take so inuch credit to tmysen, for 
Providence lit the uaateb that night in the 


storin.”’ 


7 * : * - . o 


Just as the speaker is finishing bis story, | 


| the yong rings in announcement of the 





‘ter Tom Harvie, the 





London train. 

I grasp the great, hard, honest hand of 
Sain in # cordial good-bye. 

When thetrain is whirling me to the 
South I repeat bis story lo u.yeelf,and think 
that there ere herves, working in bumbie 
obscurity on the line, who are as great as 
any on the vattle-field. 

‘ ndecorated,unrewarded, anknown, they 
way be: but they are brave and unflinch- 
ing, When duty calis and danger threatens, 
asanpy ofthe valorous ones upon waose 
red coats the Einpress Queen has with 
ber royal hands pinned the Victoria 
Cross. 

——— -.  -— 


A Race for Life. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 


drawn, and round the fragments ofa 
costly dessert sit four gentlemen, 
Colonel Harvia and bis guests, Captain 
Morton and Williain Staines, are sip ing 
their wine and talking polities, with Mas- 
Colonel's young 


]) tas, is over, tha ladies bave with- 


nephew. 

He was homme for the Christmas holidays, 
and spending then for the first tine with 
his uncle, who bas lately returned from 
India, is busily engaged on an enorinous 
pear, and wondering if it would be possi- 
ble,with a litle ingenuity,to get possession 
of the claret-bottle, which is at the other 
end ofthe table close to his uncle's el- 
bow. 

Presently he rises, and strolls towards 
the coveted object, with a face of the most 
pertect indifference, and is just about to 
seize his prize, when— 

“T should try an orange now, old _ boy, if 
you are thirsty,” says his uncle. 

Unhappy Tom knows what that means, 
and hastily retreats, bafiled, but by no 
means beaten. 

He discusses the orange, which is foliow- 
ed by a buneh of purple grapes, and then, 
feeling at peace with himself and the whole 


The Colonel and his friends being stanch 
Tories, and with very similar opinions on 
most political questions, any suggestion or 
theory advanced by one 18 carried unani- 
mously by the other two, 

Therefore, their remerks being neither 


| very interesting or exciting, Tom's chatter 
| is listened to, much to that youth’s surprise 


and pleasure. 

“Oh uncle,” he begins, “what is that ex- 
traordinary arrangement you have in the 
hall?” 

“What, the neycle?” 

“Yes, I suppose it’s a bieycle. 

“But it’s the nastiestold one I ever 
Saw. 

“Why should it stand on that splendid 
tiger-skin?”’ 

“Ah, thereby hangs a tale,”’ savs Captain 
Morton sententiously. 

“To the tiger-skin or the bicycle ?”’ asked 
Tom. 

“If vou begin making bad jokes at your 
time of life, Master Toin,T don't know what 
will beeome of vou. 

“By the by, Staines, have you heard of 
Harvie’s Indian adventure ?” 

William Staines, who bas only lately be- 
come acquainted with his host, answers 


j “No. 


“I’ve written itin the shape of a story 
since 1 saw you last, Morton,”’ says the 
Colonel, ‘and is you like, we will read it 
over our cigars 


thanktul indeed when, at the 
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| a gratin’ that told me he wor areversin’the horse, thas putting my physical powerss 


long way ahead of my mental. 

In fact, I hated the sight of a book, and 
was never bappy unless scouring the coun- 
try on my bieyele. 

My father was a doctor in a little Kentish 
village, and, having a large family, be was 
eof nine 
teen, a commission was obtained for me by 
a wealthy friend in a regiment about to sail 
for India. 

No awfal 
days! 

And one fine morning I found myself 
with the King’s Own at Plymouth, starting 


examinations in those 


| in H. M.S. Ganges for our mighty Eastern 
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Eopire. 

1 will not attempt to describe my months 
of sea life, because every one has read of 
nautieal adventures dozen of times be- 
fore. 

Suffice is to say I was very sea-sick and 
iniserable the first week on board, like 
every body else, and caught myse:f wishing 
1 was dead. 

I found afterwards that was rather & com- 
mon wish with people inthe first agonies 
of this malady. 

Then I recovered, and enjoyed myself 
like everybody else; and saw 4 flying fish, 
and was disappointed with it, like every- 
body else; and fished for hours, with about 
a quarter of mile of line over the stern, 
catching nothing, like everybody else ; and 
when we sighted land I was thanktul, like 
everybody else. 

A grand new bicycle was my father’s 
parting present to me, and great was ny 
delight at finding that another young 
“sub,’’ in my regiment was alsoa bicy- 
C .18t. 

In these days, when the ‘iron Wwheel”’ had 
SO Inany Votaries, tiis may seem nothing 
very strange. . 

But, to realize my surprise and pleasure, 
you must remember that a bicycle was then 
a coinparative curiosity, and a bicyclist a 
person to be stared at and adimired,orother- 
wise. 

Enormous was the amounts of money 
betted by us on races to come, and innu- 
merable the beauties we discussed in our 
own tnachines, 

Once we atteinpted a race on board,down 
one side ot the deck. 

Buta nasty lurch nearly sent my com- 
panion overboard, and the captain soon put 
a stop to our proceedings, 

Well, we reached our destination at last, 
and steamed .up the mighty Hooghly to 
Calcutta. 

Words tail to describe the sensation which 
our bicycles caused. 

Thev were, I believe, the first ever seen 
in India. 

As we rode together into the town, some 
days after our arrival, one wonld have 
thought it was the triuinphal entry of some 
Eastern potentate. 

Our first appearance was hailed witha 
ery of horror by a crowd ot inendicants and 
children hovering round the outside of the 
market. 

Curiosity, however, soon got the better of 
tLeir tear, and, by the time we had ridden 
a quarter ofa mile, there was a regular 
mob atour heels, all following silently, 


with grave earnest faces and quiet tread— | 


in tact, they might bave been attending 
sorne tuneral. ’ 

Soon every available stall and house-top 
was cramined with heads. 

The street in front of us seemed cleared 
as it by magic. 

On we rode as slowly as_ possible, trying 
to look like judges, 

The first horse we came to nearly went 
into a fit. 

Had anative been driving, the conse- 
quences would probably have been se- 
rious. 

But the white soldier in the vehicle pull- 
ed the unhappy beast up, and made it ex- 


| ainine and follow our bicycles. 


These operations were watched by our 


, bodyguard with the deepest interest. 


“You, being a literary man, Staines,must | 
listen critically.” 


“A story, burrah !"" shouts Tom. 
The manuscript is produced, and Colonel 


Harvie, settiing himself comnfortably, ad- | 


/josts his double eye-glasses, clears his 


throat, and begins :— 
Has a bicycle never 
life? 
A curious question, and oneto which fT 


saved a man's 


imagine few persous could answer affirma- | 


tively. 

J] am one cf those few, however. 

As the life in question had a rticular 
interest for me, being inv own, all the de- 
tails of the terrible event are firmly fixed 
in ny memory. 

The case is entirely without parallel, and 


vill, i venture to think nterest general 
eaders, though thev nav have no love for 

ir thing. as I once 
eard u irimer Ca ny beloved ma- 


cnine. 

I was always very fond of bicycling, and 
from the time when | was a sinall boy, and 
labored for bours asa _ bone-shaker, W the 
days when I became the proud possessor of 
one of the first bicycles ever manufactured, 
1 revelied 
spending hours which should have been 

| otherwise occupied on the back of my iron 


We did not see many horses in town, 
fortunately, and the stalled oxen generally 
enployed as beasts of burden paid not the 
slightest attention to us, 

At length we arrived ata drinking-foun- 
tain, and alighted from our machines, 
causing another loud ery of  astonish- 
ment. 

After we had aretreshing®§drink we re- 
mounted. 

As we reached the outskirts of the town 
we quickened our pace,and, finding a grand 
level stretch of road in front of us, n 
to race, soon leaving every one far 
hind. 

I could fill a book with the curious inci- 
dents and accidents which befel: us in going 
“up country.” 

Our regiinent was always on the move, 
and panics of one kind or other were very 
trequent on our bicycle excursions. ; 

On one occasion, when I was riding 
quietly, a half-demented native—one of the 
few remaining followers of Juggernaut— 
ran out into tne road in front of me,and fell 
down almost under my bicycle. 

The untortunate man wished to sacrifice 
himselt, as he wonid have done under the 


| huge wheels which carry his god. 


in the enchanting, pastime, | 


It was with the greatest difficulty I avoid- 
ed him. 4 

He rose with the air of a person who had 
juite nade up his mind to leave this world, 
but had suddenly come back to it by ashort 


+? 
al 


It certainly never struck him that his re- 
ligious arrangements would put me out in 
the least. 

My friend, too, met with an unpleasant 
ad venture. 

Peacocks are coinmon birds inIndia, and 
in some parts are sacred, noone being al- 
lowed to kill or shoot the:n. 

They swarm in the jungies,and are some- 


ci 





times seen domesticated round the vil 
strutting about like so many r 
fowls in an English farm. 

My friend found out this to his cost; for 
one day, turning « corner at a . 
he ran right inw « flock of them, coming a 
nasty cropper himself, and killing one ot 
the birds, 

Endless complications followed. 

The owner vowed nothing we could give 
him would compensate for the loss of the 
sacred bird, that ill-luck would tall on him 
and his house, and that the ‘“sahib’’ would 
certainly die betore the week was out. 

The *sahib”’ having given the nan eve 
forthing be had with bim, and implored 
bius think nomore about the matter, 
inounted Lis fallen steed and rode back to 
ed cauip, feeling somewhbat  crestfal- 

on. 

The affair did not end here, how. 
ever. 

The native authorities of the village came 
in a body to our cominanding officer. 

It was with the greatest difficulty he 
managed to pacify thei. 

This occurrence created a bad impression 
in the place. 

We were very giad to leave it for another 
station bigher up ibe country. 

We were now approaching the bills*; and 
the long-talked-of bicycle-race I was to nde 
again my friend Fred Bent bad not yet 
cone off. 

Soon our pet pastime would have to be 
abandoned for an indefinite period. 

After mess we drew uy and signed arti- 
cles in the r2gular professional style to ride 
a ten mile race fora bet of twenty-tive dol- 
lars a side, iny Oopponeut to receive three 
ininutes start. 

This little arrangetnent would have made 
us both forfeit. our right to ever ride as 
ainateurs, but we did not know tha then, 
and I daresay we should not care it we 
had. 
wae were now stationed at the foot of the 

ills. 

The ground to our north became graduv- 
ally broken, rising peak after peak, and 
Stretching away to the region of eternal 
snow. 

There was a grand native road within a 
short distance oi our cainp, running away 
for ten miles as flat as a,drawing-board. 

It lay through the open plain, and then a 
deserted tract was reached, becoming wilder 
asthe road proceeded, and finally swal- 
lowing it up in an impenetrable jun- 


gie. 
road I intended to 


It was on this 
train. 

Bent had found a circular path round 
some native buts a short way fromthe sta- 
tion, measuring about six laps tothe mile, 
and bere he prepared himself fur the coin- 
ing struggle. 

Alter a week of such training as would 
tu.ake a modern athlete's hair stand on end 
—tmeat alinost raw,chopped up very finely; 
little drinks of neat brandy, &.—we oop- 
sidered ourselves fit for the contest. 

‘The adventure I am now about to relate 
occurred the evening before the eventful 


day. 

wae just starting for a last ride over my 
favorite course, when an officer passing 
stop me, and said— 

“Have yes heard of the tiger, Harvie ?”’ 

‘‘No,”’ IT answered. 

“The natives have just brought word that 
a lar<e tiger is marked down iu the jungle 
about ten miles from here; so don’t go wo 
far tuis evening.”’ 

“All right,” laughed. 

“I think a tiger would find it a difficult 
matter to catch me—iny training would tell 
on biin.”’ 

I had not seen any lar wild beast as 
yet, and my notion ofa tiger was a thin 
sleepy-looking animal, as I had once seen 
in a traveling wnenagerie. 

Away I rode, my coinrade’s caution for- 
gotten before I had gone a nile. 

I started at a good pace, but not racing, 
as | intended todo alll xuew coming 
home. 

In aboutan hour | reached my usual 
halting-piace,ten miles from the cainp ; but 
this being the last nightof my training, | 
made up my mind to ride another couple 
of niles, and then to do the whole distance 
back at ny best pace. 

I rode on, and in another ten minutes 
found inyself in the jungle. 

Now tor the race home. 

Dismounting, I viled my machine, tight- 
ened up every screw, and then sat down 
ona boulder to rest and enjoy the pros- 


A beautifal scene it was too! 

A bove ine rose the grand mountains, their 
snowy tops blushing criumwon in the setting 
sun. 

Here a little waterfall, like a thread of 
gold and silver, flashing down the moun- 
tain-side, and twining in and out amongst 
the inasses of t d rocks. 

There glimpse of fairyland through 4 
jungle vista. 

A post, or “tank,” as they are called,sar- 
rounded by a dense foliage, festooned by 
parasitical cliinbing plants, glowing wita 
flowers of every imaginable hue. 

Humming-birds, like fiery gems, flashed 
hither and thither, darting in and out 
ainongst the trees. 

On the “tank” floated water-fowl of ever} 
kind, and the banks were alive with gor 
geous birds, their plumage rivalling the 
flowers in brilliancy and variety of 
coior, 

But now the shadows were deepening,the 
crimson on the mountain-top bad-disap- 


| peared, and the cold snow began to look 
| gray and ghostly. 


A flying fox went rustling past me, and | 
hastily pre to mount; for there 


pared 
scarcely any twilight in India, and 1 xnew 
it would soon be dark. 


























AsI rose, my eyes encountered some- 
thing which nade me start,and nearly drop 
mv bicycle. 

There, not forty yards off, was a ti- 


OT keow that animal well enough. 

But how different he look from the 
jean half-stacved little beast I had sewn at 
ome! 

: He had just come into the open space 
trom a dense jungie-break, and sat there, 
washing his face and purring in a contented 
sort of way, like a buye cat. 

Was I trightened ? 

Not an atoin. 

lL bad my bicycle anda start of forty 
yards, so if I could not beat him it wasa 
yitv. 

He bad not seen me yet, and I stood for 
another minute admiring the handsome 
creature, and then quietly mounted. 

The tiger was directly on my right, while 
the road stretched straight away in front of 


me. 

The noise I made roused him. 

He looked up, and then, after deliber- 
ately stretching biimself, cane leaping with 
long graceful bounds over the rank-grass 
and rocks which separated bim from the 
road. 

He did not seem a bit angry, but evi- 
dedtly wished to yet a nearer view of such 
an extraordinary object. 

Forty yards, however, I thought war 
quite near enough for safety. 

The tiger was in the road behind me 
now. 

So I pulled myself together, and began 
to quicken pace. 

jould he stop, disgusted, after the first 
hundred yards, and give up the chase, or 
would he stick to it? 

I quite hoped he would follow me, and 
already pictured in my mind the graphic 
description I would write home of iny race 
witb a tiger. 

Little did I think what a terrible race it 
was going to be. 

I looked behind me. 

By Jove! he was “sticking to it.’’ 

I could not judge the distance; but at 
any rate | was nofurther from him then 
when we started. 

Now for a spurt! 

I rode the next half mile as hard as I 
could. 

But, on again looking round, found I had 
not gained a yard. 

The tiger was on my track, moving with 
along swinging trot, and going quite as 
quickly as I was. 

For the first time I began to feel anxious, 
and thought uneasily of the ten long miles 
which separated me from safety. 

However, it was no good thinking 
now. 

It was iny muscle and iron steed against 
the brute. 

I could only do my best, and trust in 
Providenee. 

Now tbere was no doubt about the tiger’s 
intention. 

His blood was up, and on he came,oc- 
casionally giving vent to a roar,which made 
the ground treinble. 

Another mile bad been traversed, and 
the tiger was slowly but surely closing 
up. 

I dashed my pouch w the ground,hoping 
it would stop him tor a few seconds. 

But he kept steadily on, and 1 telt it was 
then grit earnest. 

I calculated we must be about seven 
miles froin camp how, and before I could 
ride another four my pursuer, I knew, 
must reach me. 

Oh, the agony of those minutes, which 
seemed to ine like long hours! 

Another tnile d, then another. 

I could hear him bebind ime now—pad, 

d, pad, quicker and quicker, louder and 

ouder. 

I turned in my saddle for a moment, and 
saw there were not twenty yards separating 
us! 

How enormous the brute looked, 
how terrible! 

His huge tongue hung out, and the only 
sound he made was a continual hoarse 

rowlof rage, while his eyes seemed to 
iterally flash fire. 

It was like some awful nightmare, afid, 
with a shudder, I bent down over the han- 
dies, and flew. 

On, on, on. 

The slightest slip, 1 knew, would be 
fatal. 

A sudden jolt, ascrew giving, I should 
be hurled to instant death. 

Human strength would not stand much 
more, 

The prolonged strain had told upon me, 
and I felt it would soon be all over. 

My breath caine in thick sobs,a mist 
gathered before my eyes. 


and 
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goat, in the stilinessot the night, would 
speedily have attracted. 

They were talking of our coming bicycle 
race a8 they went along, and expecting 
every inoment to ineet me on my return 
journey. 

As they passed 4 clump of bushes I came 
in sight, about a quarter ofa mile in front 
of them, whirling along in a cioud of dust, 
which bid my terrible pursuer. 

They soon, however, saw my awful dan- 
ger. 

The huge brute, mad _ with rage, 
snane itself upon me just as I reached 

em. 

My triends stood almost petrified with 
terror, and did not dare to fire. 

But the shikaree, a man of iron nerve, 
and accustoined to tace sudden danger of 
all kinds in the bunting-field, spran 
quickly to within a yard of the tiger, and, 

tting the rifie almost to the aniinal’s ear, 
red twice, and blew it brains out, just in 
time to save my life. ¢ 

I was drawn from under the palpitating 
body of my dead enemy, every ore pre- 
sent believing that it was ail up with 
me 


Making a litter of boughs, they carried 
me into the cainp, where I lay for many 
weary weeks lingering between life and 
death. 

At the conclusion of the Colonel’s story 
a general move was made, and the queer 
old bicycle, standing victorious upon the 
remuins of his pursuer, and surrounded by 
many Indian trophies, was examined with 
the deepest interest. 

“Allow ine, gentlemen, to introduce you 
to my valued old friend,’ said Colonel 
Harvie, “who took so prominent a part in 
my Race tor Life.” 
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A Cruel Fate. 


BY ‘HENRY FRITH. 








‘* ‘For man must work, and women must weep, 
And the sooner it's over, the sooner to sleep.’ *’ 


So sang Claire, as she emerged from the 
shadow of the trees and walked idly down 
the beach. 

Before her the sea spread out its chang- 
ing surface. , 

hind her nestled the sombre green for- 
est. 

From the west the sun sent his gleaming 
arrows into the bosom of the dimpling 
waters. 

The quiet of the scene was very welcome 
to her, though formerly she had been no 
lover of solitude. 

Misfortune, however, developes unsus- 
pected traits and tastesin most of us, and 
now loneliness seemed no bad thing. 

It was, of course, preferable to witness 
gaiety 1n which she had no part. 

On the lawn whick: stretched in tront of 
the hotel that Claire had turned her back 
upon, a group of ladies and gentleman had 
gathered. 

Just now they were languidly amusing 
the:nsel ves at croquet. 

Guy peti Oy te stood a little apart from 
the others, bis back against a tree, a slight 
frown upon his brow, a dissatisfied look 
in hiseyes as he gazed moodily at the 
ground. 

His thoughts had been far away, and he 
started slightly when a gentleman strolled 
over to him, tapped him on the shoulder, 
and cried out— 

“W hat’s up, my boy i 

“Why so pensive ?’ 

“Oh, never wnind him,” said Wrayburn’s 
wife, a vivacious brunette, who was lean- 
ing on her mallet in a picturesque attitude, 
the centre of a group of gentlemen. 

‘“*He can no more help that disagreeable 
look than the shape of his nose. 

**My lord is tired of the gay world.”' 


his wife while she spoke. 

“Thank you, Hugh,”’ he answered, try- 
ing to speak lightly. 

“Croquet is rather above my 
think. 

“No. 

“I had just made up my mind for a 
row.”’ 

And turning he strodetowards the beach, 
where a frail boas lay rocking invitingly on 
the waves. 

There was a savage look on his tace as he 
stepped in and picked up the oars. 

For some time he rowed vigorously, 
never lifting his eyes, and popdering 
deeply. 

“Mr. Wrayburn!”’ called a clear voice 
from the shore. 

Looking up eagerly, he saw the white- 
robed figure on the sand, and turning the 
the light boat, sent it dancing towards 


intellect, I 





I was stopped. 

a legs refused to move, and a thousand 
fiends seemed to be flitting about me, hold- 
ing me back ! 

A phen oe like lead wason my chest; I 
was choking, I was dying. 


Then a few moments, which seemed a | 


lifetime, and then—crash—with a roar like 
thunder the tiger was on me, and I was 

crushed to the ground. 
Then I heard shots fired,a Babel of men’s 
voices, and all was blank. 
s * a * 


* ee 


Alter many days of unconsciousness and 
raging fever, reason gradually returned, 
and I learnt the particulars of my deliver- 
ance. 

A party of officers had started with a 
shikaree, or native hunter, toatrap which 

i prepared ior the tiger. 

A goat was tethered on the out-skirts of 
the jungle, and the sportinen had started 
© take up positions in the trees near, to 
Walt tor game, which the bieat of the 


4 
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her. 

A new light burned in Guy Wrayourn’s 
eyes. 

He had loved this woman well in the 
days of his early manhood, and the me- 
mory of that love had never quite left 
him. 

But for the sudden financial misfortunes 


ot ber fatber, and his own woeful lack of 
worldly goods, they might bave gone 
through life together, a model, comton- 
place Wwe 1ea La r 

He nad oC drawing s 
attention in no very gra ef mal r. and 
it was uncominonly Dice of ber to treat him 


so civilly now. 

Perhass it was because she had iovred 
him so poorly, be thouglit,with unreasona- 
ble indignation. * 

“Well, he was married now, so— 

“You look like a nineteenth century 
Nereid, standing there so white and ghost- 
ly, Miss Day,” said Guy, a8 the boat grazed 

e beach. 


——— 


“Come back to r natural home, lest 
— suffer the fateof your luckless ances- 
rs,"’ 


“Indeed I will, and much obli ,” sald 
ete accepting his hand and stepping 
n. 
“Ah, this is pleasant !’’ 
**You look sad,’’ he said. 
“W hat is it? 
“You used totell me all you griefs in 
the old days.” 

“Did I? 

i, was before I had any,’’ she said, 
curtly. 

“Yet—I don’t know—I somehow feel 
like pouring iny trials into a sympathetic 
ear ” 


“You have always found mine so,”’ he 


oqgee. 
hen, noting the angry protest in her 
eyes, he went on, gentiy— 

“You promised to forgive and forget the 
inistakes of the past. 

“Try to believe ine a loyal friend to-day, 
for indeed the years have changed me 
more than you know.” 

Claire had dropped her hand in the wa- 
ter, and was idly watching the ripples left 
behind it. 

“The life of my lady's companion,’’ she 
began, ruminatingly, wincing a little at the 
unpleasant word—‘“‘such a life is scarcely 
the thing to reconcile one who has seen 
brighter — to a sudden eclipse. 

jeu to believe—did we not ?—that 
lack of money was about the worst thing 
that could fail to one’s lot, 

‘But to see one’s self so quickly forgot- 
ten by one’s world—to be thrown with 
those one has,in other times,called ‘friend,’ 
and find——”’ 

She interrupted herself with a short,hard 
laugh. 

“We all bave our burdens,’’ he said, 
hardly knowing that he spoke. 

He had dropped the oars, and was watch- 
ing her with eyes full of yearning and re- 

ret. 

4 “T was thinking,’ she continued, with 
the saine mirthful laugh, “how odd it is 
that I should talk thus to bim who was the 
first to give ine oracular proof that ‘rats 
jeave a falling house.’ 

“Pardon me. 

“You see I have acyuired the bad habit 
of say ing what I mean.” 

His face flushed hotly, and he was silent 
fora moment. 

‘“‘We have both suffered !"’ 

And his voice was’ very 
sad. 
“You loved me then, Claire, thought you 
are careless and cold now. 

‘“*How much I loved you I 
till now. 

“Oh, Claire, if——"’ 

“No more!’ she said, putting up her 
hand in a gesture of deprecation. 

‘*No nore! 

“Oh, Guy, Lam not angry with you ! See 
—-I ofler vou my band iu forgiveness and 
farewell, for now we must never see each 
oiber again.” 

There came a strange oo | of wind 
from the west, where a dark cloud curtain- 
ed the lingering glow of the departed sun, 
and the sea began to lift its breast and 
moan loudly. 

But the two sitting in the rocking boat, 
and gazing into each other's eyes with the 
donk fixity of utter misery, cast no feartul 
ful looks around. 

A white sheet of flame lit upthe sky, 


low and 


never knew 





Mr. Wrayburn had not looked towards | 





and the fierce storin-king broke loose, 


| and laughed and wailed around them. 


The slender boat reeled and trembled 
at his stroke, and for an instant strug- 
gled gallantly with the mud and white 
waves. 

row it there caine a single cry, which 
arose above the wailing of the wind and 
sea. 

“Claire—imy love!” 

An instant later, the storin-tossed speck 
had vanisbed froin the waves. 

The boat, frail toy of suismer seas and 
sunshine, had borne its precious freight 
through the wild waters to the smoother 
sea of eternity. 

——_> -¢- > 
WHEN Jennie Miles, aye 16 years, was at- 


| tacked the other night on a lonely street of 


New Haven by a burly neyro she did not 
scream or faint. On the contrary, she 
stamped viciously on the negro’s bare feet 
with her sharp boot heels, pulled big 
bunches of hair from bis whiskers and fin- 
ally tursbled bim over a dyke inw astream 
of water and made her escape. 
—_> °° 

THOSE who promise themselves that 
from this hour forward they will never give 
circulation to a word of seandal, will live 
higher in the sight of their God than though 
they kept their knees bLiistered making 
prayers they never think of after they are 
nade. 
o UU @¢£ ae 
It Will Cost You Nothing, 

To get an honest medical opinion in your 
case, if you are suffering troin any chronic 
disease, as Consumption, Neuralgia,Catarrh, 


Rheumatic, ete. trom Drs. STARKEY & 
PaLEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard St., Philada- 
phia, who are making wonderful cures with 
A new treatipent ftor* chrort lise@as 
A 

1a ba} | 
y zing Treatinent. It « 
nothing, a8 no charge 1s made ior Consulta 
tion. If, however, you do not wish to con- 
sult thein at present, drop a postal card 


asking for their pamphlet, in which sou 
will get a history of the discovery, nature 
and action of their new remedy,and a large 
record of cases treated successfully. Among 
these cases you inay find soime exactly re- 
sembling your own. 





New Publicati 
Osgood & Co., of Boston, have just = 
lished Uniform with Rolfe’s English Clas 
sics, Sir Walter Scott's fainous poem, ‘The 
Lady of the Lake,” asa students’ edition, 
with many illustration. It has been splen- 
didly edited. with Notes, by Willian J. 
Rolfe, A. M., Formerly head mamer of the 
high school, Cambridge, Mass., editor of 
“English Classics’ (Shakespeare, Gray, 
Goldsinith, ome neatly bound in clot 
with red edges, 75 cents. It is uiunecessary 
for us to speak either of the interest or tue 
im or thetalented manner in which 
t has been treated. The editor has spent 
as intich care and learning in pre ng on 
in his famous “Classics,”’ and this is the 
ema praise. Forsale by Lippincott & 


A vew publication which should be a 
success if inerit deserves it, Is culled “The 
Commercial Travellers’ Magazine.” Its 
naine sufficiently indicates its purpose. It 
is principally devoted to the yeneral and 

rticular interests of that extensive class 
nown as “commercial travellers” but 
there is reading likewise that will well re 
pay other readers. Soine of the first writers 
n the country contribute to it, and in pros 
and try its articles are of more that 
usual excellence. ‘Terins $3,00 per year, 2) 
cents per number. Published in Boston 
and New York. 


The Cheapest Edition of the Waverley 
Novels ever published. The Waverley 
Novels, by Sir Walter Scott, complete for 
Three Dollars. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philade!lphia, Pa., bave 
just commenced the publication of a new 
and cheap edition of The Waverley Novels, 
by Sir Walter Scott, which will be com- 
pleted in Twenty-six Weekly Voluines, 
each volume being a novel complete in 
itself, and one volume will be issued ever 
Saturday until the whole are published. 
Each book will inake a large octavo volume 
have on it an Illustrated Cover, and 
will be sold at the low price of FifteenCents 
a volume, or Three Dollars will pay for the 
full and vag pa. set of Twenty-six volumes 
and copies of any of the novels, or complete 
sets of the edition, will be sent to any on 
post-paid, at these rates. This edition wil 
be called, Petersons’ Cheap Edition for the 
Million, and it will be the Cheapest Edition 
ofthe Waverley Novels published in the 
world, and it will contain all the Author's 
notes, as well as all his last corrections and 
additions. Remit Three Dollars to T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, and 
they will then inail to you, at once, post 
paid, as fast as issued, the full and complete 
set of Petersons’ New and Cheap Edition 
for the Million of The Waverley Novels, 
in Twenty-six volumes, together with a 
Proo!t Impression of the best Portrait ever 
taken of Sir Walter Scott, gratis, suitable 
for framing. 

MAGAZINES. 


The August number of the English Maga- 
zine of “Forestry,’’ contains an important 
article on American Forests, besides much 
other interesting matter relating to the 
tubject. Price one shiiling. Published, 
London, Knyland. 

The go erred issue of the Popular 
Science Monthly bs the following contents: 
The Germ-Theory of Disease, Tue Cuemin- 
try of Cookery, illustrated ; Agricaltural 
Experitwnent Stations, The HKemedies of 
Nature—Asthina, Fire-Proof Building Con- 
struction, illustrated ; Ways of preserving 
Food, Insanity, by one who has been in- 
sane; The Litthe Missouri Bad Lands,illus- 
trated ; Facul and Sun-Spots, Insects and 
Disease — Mosquitoes and Malaria, The 
Girowth of Hygienic Science, Our Marriage 
and Divorce Laws, Woodland and Water- 
Course, How the Karth was Peopled, Prim- 
itive Map-Making, The Granule of Starch, 
Sketch ot Sir William EF. logan, LL. D, 
Ik. G.S., with portrait; Correspondence and 
the several departinepts. D. Appleton & 
('o., publishers, N. Y. 

———_>-°- 


AFPTER MAKRIAGE.—“You love me no 
lonyer,’’ said a bride of a few months to her 
better half in his gown and slippers, 

“Why do you say that, Puss?” 
he. 

“You do not caress me nor call ine pet 
names; you no longer seek so anxiously 
for my company,’ was the tearful an- 
swer. 

“My dear,’ continued the aggravating 
wretch,’ did you ever notice a in.u running 
after acar? How he does run over stones, 
through mud, regardless of everything, till 


asked 





| swings on. 


he reaches the car; then seizes hold and 
Then he quietly seats himself 
and reads the paper.”’ 

“And what does that mean?" 

“An illustration wy dear. The cir is as 
important to 4 tnan alter he gets in as when 
he was Chasing it, but the tuanifestation is 
no longer called tor. I would bave shot 
any one who put himself in iny way when 


in pursuit of you, as [T would now shout 
any one who would come between us; but 
as a proototiny love you insist upon my 
running aiter the car. 
adil oe cee 
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Bright's Disease, Diabetes, Kidney, Liver or 
Urinary Diseases. 


Have no fear of any of these diseases if 
you use Hop Bitters, as they will prevent 
aud cure the worst cases, even when you 
have made worse by some great 

| pufled up pretended cure, 


been 



































































































































































Dur Uoung Folks. | 





THE BANK-NOTES. 





BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 





HO hides, finds,’ says the proverb. 
Well, not always—not easily, at 
any rate, on some Occasions. 

Here is a curious illustration of that fact 
which really happened a short time ago to 
« foreman builder, while en 1m 8u per- 
intending the deinolitions taking place at 
the Tuilleries, once the palace of the kings 
of France. 





Every week it oy this man, Pickard | 


by name, received a rather large sum of 
inoney to pay certain expenses connected 
with his work. 

On this occasion it was a suin of two hun- 
dred dollars in bank notes, one note being 


of the value of one hundred dollars, the | 


remainder in five notes of twenty dollars 
each. 
Suddenly called upon to attend to some 


unexpected business in quite another part » 


of the town, our foreinan, being a cautious 
man, and well aware that the street thieves 
of Pari bave an eye on his kind, thought it 
best not only to leave this money at 

but & hide th 

ho'e, *‘to hii be’nownst” in a corner of the 
wine-cellar, 

He had used this spot asa private bank 
many a time, placing over it the most inno- 
cent-looking of casks,and about it the 
dirtiest handful of sawdust he could 
tind. 

Think of the honest Pickard’s horror, 
when the next day,upon taking his pocket- 
hook out of its dark nest, he instantly dis- 
covered that though all the loose coin he 
had left in it remained intact and undis- 
turbed, the whole of the bank notes had 
vanirhed, and the big purse, which he now 
reineinbered was only unsnapped when he 
laid it there, was now gaping open before 
his unbelieving eves. 

Terrified half out of bis senses, for such a 
loss ineant ruin in more ways than one, poor 
Pickard ran up and down, seeking franti- 
cally in all sorts of unlikely places for what 
he well knew should bein that empty one 
under the t ib. 

It was no use calling for aid and assist- 
ance in the matter—who would believe in 
so strangely suspicious and improbable a 
story? 

Once more he went down to seek, once 
more he came up with heavy lingering 
step, and eyes staring hopeless, when all at 
once his heart gave a big leap, and yet it 
was not nuch he saw, only one or two tiny 
scraps of paper, so sinall that at any other 


all, 
But “circumstances alter cases,’’ as 
the copy-books tell us, and they. inust be 
right. 
t was a new game of bare-and-hounds, 
In a very sbort time the 


the stairs were removed, and after a long 


tiine be would not have noticed them at 


boards forming | 


and close search, for the robber had hidden | 


the booty well, and only abandoned it 


home, | 
from prying eyes in a safe | 





when she diseovered that the pursuer was | 


within a foot or two of her home, and very 
uncourfortably near the soft white layer 
she had exerted all ber tender ingenuity to 


form, “regardless of vost,”’ or, at any rate, | 
' 


of trouble. 

Yeu, it was a littie brown mother mouse, 
which bad stolen, and gnawed,and 
ed, that precious two hundred dollars worth 
of sott flimsy paper, to make a nesi for her 
babes, now squeaking anxiously for her 
presence. 


kneed- | 


Just a little saucy mouse,which had well- | 


nigh driven that big stout workinan to dis- 
traction. 

Who would have thought it possible ? 

She watched froin a corner, while he 
carefully collected every crumpled and 
gnawed scrap. 

As notes, they were altogether unreocog- 
nizable. 

But the experts of ‘La Banque de France" 
can do wonderful things, even, perhaps, to 
the making ‘‘ship-shape"’ notes again, out 
of what appears to be a handful of fluffy 


_ 
Mice certainly do make their nests in the 
most unlikely places at times. 

The other day | found one ina big glove 
in the drawer of a desk, that is often Seine 





ope ed and shut, and another time one of | 


the keys of the piano became suddenly 
dumb. 

On searchin 
fine green cloth had been nibbled into a 
aolt fora number of tiny creatures, 
whom their mother evidently meant to 
bring up a* musical inice. 

It would have been a most uncoinfortably 
noisy jarring place. 

But | suppose they would have grown up 
not to mind. 

These nests usually present the appear- 
ance of a rag ball,very loosely put together, 
and composed of odd bits of per, rag, 
string, anything that comes handy, in fact, 
and in thein flourish seven or eight mousi- 
kins, which seem as terribly afraid of the 
cold as by-and-by they will be of puss. 

- i iam oo 
If You are Ruined 


n bealth froin any cause, especiaily froin 
the use ofany of the thousand nostruis 
that promise so largely, with long fictitious 


testimonials, have no fear. Kesort w Hop 
Bitters at once, and in a short time you 
will have the most robust and blooming 
health. 
—<_ os <-> 4 
Two vovewrmed men applauded in a 
Stockholm theatre by slapping their re- 


maining hands together. 


it was found that all the | 


THE SATURDAY 


THE AMBITIOUS TWIG. 





BY PIPKIN. 





ANY years , two little branche« 
\ grew in a hedgerow. 
d They were brothers, but their tastes 


were different. 

The younger one was lazy,aud liked to 
stay in the shade. 2 

But the elder one kept pashing steadily 
upwards, and making all the haste to grow 
that he could. 

“Why can’t you tay where you are?” 
said the younger one. 

*You are well in the middle of the 
green.” 

**T want to get higher,”’ sighed the elder 
twig. 


ro aaa is plenty to be seen out 
side.” 

And be kept growing taller and tal- 
ler. 


“You are going beyond us,’’ cried his sis- 
ter-twig. 

And Tie listened to catch their voices. 

Conceited fellow! 

“He is trying to grow the tallest!” said 
some ol the twigs. 

Anda murinuring swept through the 
hedge. 

One day inure of pushing and striving, 
and he was nearly at the top of the 
hedge. 

He could no longer see his brother, but 
he called to him down through the 
branches, 

*Brother,where are you ?’’ he cried, “and 
what do you see down there ?”’ 

“Tam propped upin softness,’’ said the 
fair vounyer brother. 

“The green boughs are round me, the 
wind does not touch me—all round me is 
nothing but green. 

“Just down below me grows a round 
white daisy. 

“Oh, such a beautiful daisy! 

“All the day long I am looking at 
her.”’ 

The first brother felt a little lonely when 
he heard all this,but thesun soon grew him 
upward. 

The next day he was quite at the top of 
the hedge, and « head and shou!ders taller 
than any of his brothers. 

The voice ot his younger brother came 
up to him, but it sounded faint and far 
away. 

“Are you happy, brother? and what can 
you see up there ?”’ 

“I see the pretty sky,’ said the elder 
twig. 

“There is blue all around me _ instead of 
green. 

“I see trees that are taller than our 
hedge afyreat deal,and hills tbat are higher 
than all. 

“I see white clouds like pillows, and 
birds that are lost in the clouds. 

“Ah, I have longed for this! ® 

“I feel a great joy anda rapture to the 
end of my sinallest leaf!’ 

**We don’t know what you mean,” said 
the vounger one. 

‘There can’t be anything higher than this 
hedge. 

“And why do you speak so softly ? 
cannot hear half that you say.” 

‘‘Insolent fellow ! 

**He is taller than any of us!’’ cried some 
of the twigs. 

But by this time he was too far off to hear 
their voices at all. 

“IT shall havea 
himself, **becouse 
tall. 

“What will it be? 

“IT will ask the swallow. 

“Swallow, shall I have a gold crown ?” 


We 


rize,” said the twig to 
have grown so very 


‘*No,not a crown,” said the swallow,*‘but | 


something as good, I dare say. 

‘Far away down in the country I know 
of a twig like you. 

‘“‘He grew tar away froin his fellows—so 
tall, and so strong, and so fair. 

**He saw the world, and all that was pass- 
ing. 
**He stretched right over the stile, and 
shaded those who sat there. 

‘‘He was painted by an artist, because he 
was 80 lovely. 

“And last ofalla fair white rose came 
and rested on his bosoim.’’ 

“I shall get iny reward,’’ said the little 
“= 
“My white rose will come at last.’’ 

Just then there caine walking round the 





| in. 





garden the gardener with his great long | 


shears. 


“The hedge is growing uneven,”’ said | 


he. 
‘Here's atwig much longer than the 
rest.’’ 


EV 








NING POST. 


THE SAILOR’S WIFE. 





BY L. M. O. 





1HE was a pretty, round-faced woman ; 
and when I saw her she was feeding a 
large green parrot that hung in a gilded 

She made with her surroundings, a 
brighter picture than I ever saw painted. 

Peer Pon ! 

“Pretty Poil!” said she. 

‘Dearest Polly! 

“Kiss me, Polly! 

“Oh, Polly, you darling, don’t I love 

‘ou !”’ 

Then 
laughed. 

‘But I do,” said she, “though you..may 
think I'in a fool. 

“And I've reasons to love Poll, though 
you inayn’t eee why anyone should love a 

rrot. bg 

“If it hadn’t been for that parrot I’d be 
mad or dead by this time. 

“I’ve a good inind to tell you all atout it, 
for there isn’t a story ia any book, as far as 
I know, that’s more curious or more un- 
likely.’’ 

“IT should like to hear it,’’ said I. 

**You shall,’’ said she; ‘*but I must begin 
long ago when Jack and I were first mar- 
ried. 

“Well, Jack went to sea—he couldn’t 
help it, poor fellow—three weeks after we 
were tnarried. 

“Many a tear didI shed formanya day 
afterwards, thinking of my darling being 
insuch imminent peril every time the 
wind blew. 

‘“‘However, the time went on, until, just 
as I was hoping for him _ back, the awful 
news came that the steamer was lost—the 
steamer my Jack sailed in lost! 

“The news wastrue enough, and soon 
even I could not say I doubted it,and I was 
the most wretched woinan that lived upon 
the earth. 

“T used to go wandering about, knowing 
people would say I was crazy, but for all 
that with a strange sort of feeling that I 
should hear something yet. 

‘‘Haunting the places where satlors were 
to be found, and trying to discover whether 
any of them bad ever met iny Jack,or knew 
about him. “ 

‘*T used to carry the one letter I had got 
froin him in my m, and bad read it un- 
til it was omy worn ont. 

“It wasn't a long one—just this :— 


she stopped, seeing me, and 


a 





‘Maggie, darling, there'll be a chance | 
to send you this in halt an hour,and there’s | 


little tine to write. 
*¢ *T think of you day and night, and love 
you more than ever. 


**I've got a parrot, and I’m _ teaching it- 


‘Peter and it’s a wonderful 


scholar. 
** ‘It will be perfect by the time weScome 


Piper,’ 


* ¢Your true love for ever, 
“ ‘JACK.’ 


“IT was wandering about a wharf where a 
vessel froin these very foreign parts iny 
Jack had sailed tor had just comme in, when 
something, right at my shoulder, called out 
all of a sudden— 

***Peter, Peter Piper.’ 

“IT jumped, as if I had been shot, and 
turned tiny head. 

“There, close behind ine, stood a black 
man, dressed as sailors dress, holding a 
parrot in his hand. 

‘It was the parrot that had spoken. 

“She spoke again— 

‘« ‘Peter, Peter Piper,’’ says she. 

“Then right out,as plain as I could speak 
it, the whole verse :— 


** ‘Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled pepper. 
Where's the peck of pickled peppers 
Peter Piper picked ?° 


“JT wave a shriek. 

“ «Who taught that’parrot those words?’ 
says I. 

‘And the negro looked at me, and _ sinil- 
ing, said— 

‘¢¢Missus, I don’t know. 

‘« «’Pears like they’s foreign words; soine 
language I an’t never heard. I don’t un- 
derstand ’em.’ 

“*Where did you get,that parrot?’ [ask- 
ed, solemnly. 

‘* *Missus,’’ said he, ‘I an’t no wish to lie 
about it. 

“Tl tell you the truth. 

‘* ‘That parrot flowed to me on ship-board 
out in the middle of the ocean,as we 
a little island that. as far as I know, hasn’t 
any name. 

** «Tt flowed to me, and said them words. 


| and I’s kep’ it ever since. 


Clip, clip, clip, went the great big shears, | 


and the tallest twig lay broken in the 
dust! 

‘They are all of one size now, I am glad 
to see,’’ he said. 

And he went away contented to his 
work. 

—_—<—> «© ~<-— -— 

BARON ROTHSCHILD gave his daughter, 

recently married, $300,000 to buy furniture 


with and $500,000 ammonth to keep house. 
During the ten days preceding the wedding 
the bride received over 1,100 letters from 
destitate young ladies isking alins, 
and there was not one but received an an- 
swer 
— oo —e 

Ayer's Ague Cure is intended to act as an 
antidote to inalarial fevers, and all diseases 
generated by marsh, swamp or slough. | 


Science has brought this remedy nigh to | 

riection. No quinine, no arsenic, no in- 
farious drug enters into its composition. 
Chemistry and the healing art have com- 
bined to make it the curative triumph of 
the age we live in. 


“+I was a little atraid of it, too,’ said’ he, 
‘for they said there was a ghost on that 
island, and I think I saw one, too, 

‘““*Maybe the ghost taught it 
words.’ 

“*The ghost!’ said I. 

“Oh, the ghost was my Jack—and you 
went and left him!’ 

“At first he didn’t know whatI meant, 
but I tcld him, and he understood why I 
thought what I did. 

“He took me to the captain, and he—God 
bless him ! he offered tu 


them 


'—let me talk, and 
take me with them. 
I should work or be idle as I 
said 
“I must promise to be quiet if I found 
nothing on the island, and to try and bear 
it if what I tound was horrible. 


could, he 


ee mreing,’ I heard him say to hiim- 
self, 


“] 
what we found was Jack’s body, I woula 
never come home alive, for I'd jump over 


and drown myself. 


promised, but I made up!my mind it | 








i 


| cost f : 
“-That’s what it must be, poor soul, if | Dee ee mnlilion dollars. . Recmar 








“Oh, that vo ! I never shal! forget 
it. So long, so slow it seemed. 

“It was only a few weeks, but it might 
have been years. 

“Every time that blessed parrot said 
‘Peter Piper’ I felt comlurted. 

“At last there was the little island, and 
the boat was let down, and four sailors and 
an officer with me, and in fifteen minutes I 
stood upon the island, and the first thing I 
saw was that there were numbers of little 
sheil-fish cast up, and the next that there 
were berries there,and a strange tree, hea 
with fruit, and then we caine toa titele 
***A man could live here,’ said I. ‘A man 
could live bere.’ 

_ “And then—then—oh, I can’t thirk of it 
yet !—there wus something comin me- 
thing that looked like askeleton crept 
because it could not waik. 

‘Its beard was long, its hair long,its eyes 
hoilow. 

“It was not like Jack ; but, oh, I knew it 
was Jack! 

“T knew it was, and I screamed out his 
name and rushed to him, and I had him in 
iny arms, and then I fainted. 

“They took us both to the ship, and it 
was days before the doctor knew whether 
Jack would live or die. 

But be lived. 

‘*His love had kept him alive before, and 
it kep* bim alive then. 

“And there was no one on that ship that 
didn't seem glad when they knew I should 
take him home alive. 

“As for Polly, the wa 
peated ‘Peter Piper’ show 
thing. 

“A fter that I made Jack leave following 
the sea. 

“Indeed, he’d lost his liking for it, so 
black and dreadful about him for so long, 
and hearing its waves tell hitn, over and 
pee that be would never see home or me 

n. 

‘*He settled down on shore, and we keep 
this little shop as you see—and Polly. Why, 
we love Polly betterthan anything we have 
except the children. 

‘Say ‘Peter Piper’ for the lady, Polly. 

And Polly obeyed. 

OS 

CHOOSING A HUSBAND.—Mixed with the 
humor and nonsense of the following selec- 
tions are inany shrewd and valuable hints 
to those young ladies whose minds are 
prone to thoughts of lave. 

First, catch your lover. 

Hold hitn when you have bim. 

Don't let go of hiin to catch every new 
one that comes along. 

Try to yet pretty well uainted with 
him before you take hitn for lite. 

Unless you intend to support him, find 
out whether he earns enough to support 
you. 

Don’t make up your mind that he is an 


that bird re- 
it knew every- 


—. 
n’t palin yourself offon him as one, 
either. 

Don’t let bim spend his salary on you; 
that right should be reserved until after 
inarriage. 

If you have conscientious scruples against 
marrying a man with a mother, say so in 
time, that he may get rid of ner to oblige 
you,or rid of you to oblige ber,as he thinks 
pest. 

It your adorer happens to fancy a cetrain 
+ of hair,don’t color or bleach to oblige 

iin. 

Remember your hair belongs to you. and 
he doesn’t. 

Be sure it is the nan you are in love with 
and not the clothes he wears. 

Fortune and fashion are both so fickio, it 
is foolish to take a stylish suit of clothes for 
better or worse. 

lf you intend to keep three servants after 
marriage, settle the matter beforehand. 

The inan who is making love to you may 
— you to do your own washing. 

n’t try to hurry upa proposal by car- 
eying on a flirtation with some other fel- 
ow. 

Different men are made ot different ma- 
terial,and tae one you want may go off 
4 fit of jealousy and forget to come 


If.you have a love-letter to write, don’t 
copy it out of a ‘ letter-writer.”’ 

! your young man ever happened to con- 
sult the sane book, he would know your 
sentiinents were borrowed. 

Don't marry any man to oblige any third 
person in existence. 

It is your right to suit yourself in the 

matter, ‘ 
_ But remember at the same tiie that love 
is blind, and 4 little friendly advice from 
one whose advice is worth baving may in- 
sure you a life-timegot happiness or prevent 
a . eye 2 

n love affairs always keep your e 
wide open, so that en tbs ht pe 
comes along you may see bitn. 

When you do see him you will recognize 
him, and the recognition will be mutual. 

If you havé no fault to find with bim 
personaily, tnorally, politically, religiously, 
or any othe: way, he is probably rfect 
enough to suit you, and you can attord to 
a bi:m, hope in him, love him, marry 
11in. 

' ere ae Ls 

gy you visit or leave New York City 
save gage Expressage and Carriage 
Hire,and stop at the Granp Union HOTEL, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 

Six hundred elegant rooms fitted up at a 
uced 
*o $1.00 and upwards per day. European 
Pian. Elevator. Restearant Zapplied with 
the best. Horse cars, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live 
pete Porgy money at the Grand Union 

at other first-class hotel in 
the city. ba 3 
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WAITING FOR A LETTER. 





BY Cc. A. C. 





The postrsan’s boar draws near, 
And into the quiet street 

Through gossamer curtains peer 
Two wistful eyes and sweet. 


For many & Weary mora 
She has kept her station there, 
That brave little heart forlorn, 
That never will quite despair, 
Siowly she turns away, 
The crushed heart murmuring still, 
**‘It has not come to-day— 
To-morrow I know it wili.’’ 


The postman knows her tale, 
And it makes his old heart bleed ; 
Those blush-rose cheeks grown pale 
Are pagesa child might read. 
Ab! letters enough he brings— 
Great circulars blue and grim, 
Slight feminine scented things— 
But never s line from him. 
Slowly she turns away, 
The crushed heart murmuring still, 
**It has not come to-day— 
To-morrow I know it will.** 


Rat-tat | to the door she fies— 
O, rapture keen and dumb ! 
O, eloquent cheeks and eyes! 
Her letter has come—has come ! 
O, postman pocket the gold— 
Full well thou hast earned the fee— 
And treasure the thanks untold, 
That are better than gold to thee ! 
Flow, bappy fountain flow, 
Sweet fonts that have long been dry ! 
Sorrow may tears forego, 
But rapture must weep or die. 
aa 


PROTECTIVE MIMICRY. 


Y protective mimicry is meant the capa- 

bility with which the weaker animals 

are endowed of protecting themselves from 

their enemies by imitating in their form 

and coloring either their more offensive 
brethren, or nature itself. 

This mimicry is not confined only to ani- 
mals, but is found in plants also. 

Of these two groups, the first, although 
the most interesting, affords fewer striking 
examples ; there are, however, one or two 
clearly defined cases. 

Bates mentions that in South America 
there are two kinds of butterflies—one with 
a nasty smeil and irritating taste, the other 
plump, juicy, and a delicate morsel for any 
fortunate bird. 

There would be aslight chance indeed of 
the edible species surviving, if nature had 
not endowed it with almost the exact color- 
ing and habits of the indigestible kind; 
consequently birds, rather than incur the 
risk of catching the one, prefer to leave 
both alone. 

A traveller in Assam has recently record- 
ed a remarkable instance of this class of 
animal mimicry. 

When passing through a forest he saw on 
a creeper what he mistook forashrew. It 
proved, however, to be a caterpillar, which 
is wont, when disturbed suddenly, 
to throw up its head, thus crudely iinitating 
the sbrew. 

The second group, however, affords far 
more numerous and striking examples— 
that is, animals imitate nature for protec 
tion more often than they imitate each 
other. 

Man himsef has recourse to this device 
for protection. 

A traveller relates how in his wanderings 
he once noticed, as he thought, several dead 
tree-trunks with their withered branches 
standing up stiff and stark against the sky, 
but now, on bringing his telescope t) bear 
upon then, he discovered that they were a 
party ot Indians holding up in their hands 
dry branches of trees, and remaining per- 
fectly motionless, hoping thus to escape de- 
tection. 

He was told that this was a device fre- 
quently adopted by the weaker and ill- 
arined tribes to escape their foes. 

The chameleon affords us, perhaps, the 
best example of the case in point. By the 
kindness of airiend at different times, I 
have had twoof them sent me to watch 
their habits. 

I bought for them an oleander shrub, the 
leaf of which is of a dark glossy color above 
but ofa pale whitisb-green beneath. The 
chameleon invariably changed its color ac- 
cording w the side of the leaf on which it 
was, and so completely did it adapt itself 
to the shade of the leaf, that sometimes it 
was necessary to look through the plant 
leaf by leaf before being able to discover it. 
Similarly, when placed apon a dark brown 
tinge ; and probably this change of coloring 
not only helps towards its own protection, 
but also enables it to catch the insects on 

which it feeds, which, without this, it would 
have small chance of capturing, on account 
of the sluggishness of its movemets. 

The Arctie fox, hare, 
change the color of their far at the approach 
of winter, so that by donning a white coat 
they may not appear too conspicucus in the 
snow. 





Who has not noticed the little chalk-bill 
blue butterfly flitting about the downs in 
the sunshine ? 

This butterfly rests invariably, 1 believe, 
on the stems of plants, with its head down- 
wards, in order that by the upward curving 
of its wings it may resemble the sheaths of 
the leaves, 

Any of my readers who are interested in 
moth-bunting will have often been de. 
ceived, while searching in ivy, by the stick 
caterpillars, which imitate so truly the 
looped stalks of adried ivy-leat that the 
eye cannot distinguish them, and the touch 
alone discovers thet. 

We find the most numerous instances of 
this mimicry amongst insects, especially 
butterflies, as they are most defenceless, 
and have probably the greatest number of 
enemies. 

Every one must have noticed that the 
under-sides of the wings of butterflies 
are, as arule, much more soberly colored 
than the upper. 

Now, as butterflies generally sit with 
their wings in a vertical position,the under- 
side alone being seen, they more easily 
escape observation. 

Another naturalist points out the peculiar 
resemblance that flying foxes have to the 
brown bunches of cocoa-nuts when bang. 
ing suspended head downwards from the 
leaf-stalks of the coooa-nut palm. He states 
also that another kind of bat has an ex- 
tremely bright orange and brown coat, 
which would easily lead to its detection if 
it were not for the fact that it lives on an 
evergreen, the leaves of which assume an 
orange and brown tint in their various 


stages of decay. 
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brains of Gold. 


He who gives you fair words, feeds you 
with an empty spoon. 

A wise man is like a spring lock, always 
more ready to shut than open. 

To what atrocities cannot that mind reach 
which is impelled by selfislt avarice? 

Comparison, more than reality, makes 
men happy, and can make them wretched. 

All the scholastic scaffolding falls as a 
ruined edifice before the single word—Faith. 

Take your place modestly at life’s ban- 
quet, and ask for nothing not in the bill of fare. 

He who despises praise will not be likely 
to practice the virtue that would entitle him te it. 

Gold that buys health can never be ill- 
spent, nor hours laid out in harmless merriment. 

The passion of acquiring riches in order 
to support a vain expense corrupts the purest souls. 

He is truly great that is little in himself, 
and that maketh noaccount of any height of hon- 
ors. 

The misery of idleness is nearly as mani- 
fest in high life as in rags and filth in extreme pov- 
erty. 

Don’t judge a man by his speech, for a 
parrot talks, and the tongue is but an instrument of 
sound, 

A false friend is like the shadow on the 
sun-dial—ap pearing in sunshine, and vanishing in 
shade. 

Heaven ever renders her dews to earth, 
but earth seldom, or never, renders her dues to 
Heaven. 

A silent home is a very dull place for 
young people—a place from which they Will escape if 
they can. 

Nothing is more important than to un- 
derstand the subject about which you propose to in- 
struct others. 

Wisdom consists not in seeing what is di- 
rectly before us, but-in discerning those things which 
may come to pass. 

To know exactly how much mischief may 
be ventured upon with impunity is knowledge enough 
for a little great man, 

Men are sometimes accused ot pride be 
cause their accusers would be proud themselves it 
they were in their place. 

All men who do anything, must endure a 
depreciation of their efforts. It is the dirt which 
their chariot wheels throw up. 

A head properly constituted can accom- 
modate itself to whatever pillows the vicissitudes of 
fortune may place under it. 

Go to strangers for charity, to acquaint- 
ances for advice, and to relatives for nothing—and 
you will always have a supply. 

The man of enlightened "nderstanding 
and persevering ardor has many sources of enjoy- 











ment which the ignorant man cannot reach. 





and ermine all | 


| A beautiful person is the natural form of a 

| beautiful soul. The mind builds its own house, The 

soul takes precedence of the body, and shapes the 

body to its own likeness. A vacant mind takes all 
the meaning out of the fairest face. 

The best thing to give your enemy is for- 

to a friend, your 


civeness; to an opponent, tolerance 


heart; 1 your chiid,a go example; to a father, def 
erence ther t that wi make 
proud of you reell, respec ai men. char 
ity 
The large majority of people, and espe 
need the continued encour- 


cially the young men, 
agement of human sympathy, expressed in terms of 
pleasure and satisfaction, In order to keep their en- 
ergies alive and to stimulate them to renewed ef- 


forts. 


Femininities. 


News Notes. 





French Canadian women work in the 
New Hampshire harvest elds at (2 a day. 


A man cannot possess anything that is 
better than a good woman, nor anything that is worse 
than a bad one. 


The graduating expenses of the last class 
at the Vassar College were about four hundred dol- 
lars for each girl. 


A timid woman, in her will, ordered her 
body to be burned after her death, as she was afraid 
of being buried alive. 


Nine young women of Huntsville, Ala., 
beat niue young men at base ball by a score of 9 to 
li. Such is Alabama gallantry. 


The empire of woman is the empire of 
softness, of address, of complacency. Her commands 
are caresses, her menaces tears. 


Ruskin says that a couple should court 
seven years before getting married. Mr. Ruskin evi- 
dently never loved a $100, 000 girl. 


A farmer sues fora divorce on the ground 
that his wife can’t chop the amount of wood that she 
boasted about previous to marriage. 


The favorite perfume of the Bmpress Jo- 
sephine was musk. People who blame Napoleon for 
divorcing, should stop to consider this. 


Rufus Choate once said to one of his 
daughters at the opera: ‘‘Interpret to me this li- 
bretto, lest I dilate with the wrong emotion.’’ 


It was a Chicago young lady who, when 
she was presented with a pair of opera-glasses, 
asked how in the world she was to keep them on, 


A woman said, in a police-court, the other 
day, that before marriage her husband pretended to 
be much struck with her, but now she was every 
day struck by him. 


Little modified poke hats of white coarse 
straw look very pretty wuen trimmed with white 
mull, long ends of the same crossing in the back and 
tying loosely under the chin. 


They thought they heard burglars in the 
house last week, and in going down stairs to investi- 
gate Bibbs said to his wife: ‘‘You go first; it's a 
mean man that would shoot a woman.’ 


Hair-dressing is becoming more elabo- 
rate. No longer are the meagre coils in the nape of 
the neck popular, but plaits, winding round and 
round, and loose twists, coiled high up, are to be 
seen. 


An English lady who had been in the far 
East told a French lady that Hindoo girls are tanght 
to think of marriage as soon as they can talk. She 
replied, ‘‘French girls are not. They don't require 
teaching.’*’ 


A mad princess of the House of Bourbon, 
on being asked why the reigns of queens were in gen- 
eral more prosperousthan the reigns of kings, re- 
plied: ‘‘Because, under kings, women govern— 
under queens, men.’’ 


A French aphorism says : ‘‘Women of the 
world never use harsh expressions when condemning 
their rivals. Like the savage, they hurl elegant ar- 
rows, ornamented with feathers of purple and azure, 
but with poisoned points.’ 


Dresses made entirely of lace are draped 
with pompon bows, over orange, pink, straw and 
cream color. The bodices are generally of veivet the 
same color as the satin underneath the lace, and are 
opened in front and cut squarein the back, but not 
low. 

Mitts are not fashionable for full dress, 
and why this should be so Is unexplainable. They 
are so becoming—-more soto a pretty hand—and 
comfortable. However, some young ladies do wear 
them, and tie them to the wristand arm by narrow 
velvet ribbon. 

‘‘Why is the straw before the house? I 
hope Madame Is not ill ?*’—*'No, no, monsieur ; only 
in bed the last three days.’’—‘‘Indeed ! and notill, 
you say ?°’—‘ ‘The fact is, monsieur, she has lost two 
of her favorite carflage horses, and cannot bear to 
hear the sound of wheels.’’ 


Four or five pins in animal designs are 
worn at the same time. They are generally of silver, 
and come very reasonably. One of the newest de- 
signs represents a half-open clam, with a ribbon 
coming out of its mouth, on which Is written, ‘*What 
are the wild waves saying?’ 


The ladies of New Orleans are accom- 
plishing « usetul and public-sprited act in beautify- 
ing a public square. They spent $500 In curbing the 
sjuare, and have made arrangements for laying out 
walks, grass plats and flower beds, for planting trees 
and adding the fountain and benches. 


He’d been waltzing with his host’s ugly 
elder daughter, and wasinacorner repairing dain- 
Here he was espied by his would-be papa-in- 


ages. 
law. ‘Sheis the flower of my family, sir,’’ said the 
latter. ‘‘Boit seems,’’ answered the young man, 


**Pity she comes off so, ain’t it?’’ he continued, as 
he essayed another vigorous rab et the white spots on 
his cout-sleeve. 


Providence has a faith cure. Mrs. Fanny 
Ida has been apparently unable to walk for seventeen 
years. The neighbors began to pray with her, and a 
minister and his wife anointed her head with oll. The 
next morning she walked out to breakfast and an- 
nonneed her cure, She was supposed to be suffering 
from a spinal disease, but there ls no more doubt on 
that point than that she is now well. 


A young Baltimore wife has got into sad 


trouble by signing a paper without reading it. Hun- 
dreds of wives and widows have done that and been 


sorry for it. The wife in question finds she has signed 


away ber right of dower in nearly $100,000 worth of 
property, without knowing it. Her husband told her 
it was not necessary for her to read the paper, It is 


a good plan never to put your name to anything 


thout first knowing whag it is 


& Reason for It Havre y anytl 
against tie stiry } ew ‘ 4 
esas judge & man accuse ree-stea 
All i've got to say is that the witness has gota pre- 
judice against me, and is determined to ruin me I 
introduced him to his present wile, and advised him 


to marry her, and now ne is piaying for even.’’ 
**Perhaps he has cause,’' remarked the judge, 
gravely. 





Key West turned out 75,000,000 cigars 
last year. 
The gold value of s Bland dollar is now 


@% cents. 


The latest thing in evening dress—A 
night dress. 


Two Piegan chiefs are named Toothache 
and Womanshoes. 


Cholera victims in Egypt often die in two 
hours after the frst attack. 


New York is said to be numerically the 
greatest Catholic city in the world. 

A San Francisco minister sued a young 
man forhis marriage fee, @, and got it. 

A mummy recently found wears a Bern- 
hardt glove. Such are the cycles of styles, 


Y wong ladies at Cape May carry small, or- 
namental whips to keep their pet dogs in order. 

Pope Leo XIII. has sent a painting from 
the Vatican asa ziftto the Detroit Art Associa- 
tion, 


{t is said that 2,450 watches are manu- 
factured in this country every working day in the 
year. 

Nearly all the fish eaten in America as 
sardines sre from Maine. They are nothing but smal! 
herring. 


The eating of part ot a colored wrapper 
from a bar of soap caused the death of a little girl of 
West Liberty, Ky. 


A man failed in trying to commit suicide 
at Mansfield, and the next days railroad train ran 
over him accidentally. 


Texas has a well whose buckets defy the 
law of gravitation. They descend empty, and ascend 
with no visible cause. 


Man milliners are on the increase in Eu- 
rope. They are employed in all the fashionable mil- 
limery establishments in Paris and London. 


The custom of adorning the menu at a 
dinner with the photographs of the host or hero of 
the feast, is said to be growing in popularity, 


While running the bases during a game 
of ball, John Morris, of Scottdale, this State, fell, 
and lost his thamb by striking his hand on a piece of 
tin. 


Three hundred and four suits for divorce 
were brought in Cuyshoga county, Ohio, last 
year, seventy-one of them on the ground of infidel- 
ity. 

‘‘Massage’’—the ‘‘kneading’’ or manipu- 
lating cure—is now done by machinery fixed up with 
rubber hands, in a doctor's office in New York 
eity. 


A Kalamazoo, Mich., mule struck quick- 
sand inacellar, and sank out of sight before the 
workmen could prevent it, He was pulled out all 
right. 


A letter addressed to ‘‘Widow Smith, 
Richford, Vt.,°* threw the postmaster into « panic, 
there being eleven widows of that name in RBich- 
ford, 


B. F. Johnson, liying in Temple, Arizo- 
zona, who is 61 years old, is the father of forty-two 
children—twenty boysand twenty-two girls. Thirty- 
seven of them are living. 


The Lord Mayor of Dublin, Chas. Daw- 


son, M. P., isa baker, and of his numerous wagons 
that are to be seen daily on the streets, one serves the 
Mansion House regularly. 


A bolt of lightning struck the ground 
near Kast Thompson, Mass., in front of a pair of 
horses. One was kilied. and the other, a bay, is now 
coal black and much faster. 


While Bertie Morris, of Atlanta, Ga., 
was running @& sewing-machine at good speed the 
driving-rod snapped, and a piece penetrated her leg, 
inflicting a frightful wound. 


A justice's court in Seneca county,N.Y., 
has decided that a barbed-wire fence is insufficient, 
illegal and dangerous, and therefore a private nui- 
sance, which any person aggrieved has a right to 
abate. 


‘‘Horses are growing smaller,’’ is the 
startling announcement in a Paris fashion journal. 
It means, probably, from its appearances in the Bois 
de Boulogne, that ponies are becoming more the 
fashion. 


Twenty-seven persons, in a Chicago board 
ing house, recently ate of ice-cream, watermelon, 
green peas and roast veal, and the resuiting twenty- 
seven stomachaches caused a report that chuiera had 
appeared in that city. 


The whistle of a locomotive ig heard 3,- 
0 yards, the noise of a train 2,90 ya the report 
of a musket and the bark of a dog 1,40 yards, and 
the roll of a drum 1,600 yards, the croaking of a frog 
900 yards, and a cricket's chirp 900 yards. 


Nearly every engineer on the New York 
and New England Railroad hasa sweetheart or wife 
in New Britain, Conn. Every train would whistle a 
salute to some fair dame. and the din grew so tear- 
fully ear-splitting that the authorities have had it 
stopped. 

An old colored man in Cincinnati has 
made himself rich in acurious way. Whenever 
aman bought a bullding-lot the darkey would bay 
a strip of ground next door and begin t bulld 2 
cabin. The rich man would buy the darkey’s land 
for ten prices. 


‘‘What'll poor mother do?”’ were the only 


words uttered bv a Boston newsboy after being mor- 
tally wounded by ® railroad train. A passenger had 
offered him half a doar for a certain paper, and he 
wastryis hastily get itata station where the ac- 
© ~—e———— 
MPT THOROUGE 1 be 


4 } he ¢ pristic » . 
sid e tl aracteriatics f Dr Jayne's 


(‘arminative Baisam ite merit has made it known 
everywhere for years as a standard eurative tor 
Cramps, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, and all Dis- 


| eases of the Bowels; it is besides easily administered 
| tochildren, being pleasant to the taste, and & oy 


tirely safe. 
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Within An Inch. 


BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 








URING the earlier years of my medioo- 
military career, I was selected as the 
assistant-surgeon of the Ariny Lunatic 

syluin then established in one of the east- 
erp cuvunties. 

At the time of the appointment, I was 
given to understand that it was one which 
paid a high compliment to my professional 
abilities, and was bestowed as a reward for 
good services done ; but as I did not nee it 
quite in the saine light, I went and inter- 
viewed the chief who had thought so much 
more of ine than I did of myself. 

“Sir,” said I, “Some men are born w 
bonors, others have honors thrust upon 
thern ; the latter is iny case. 

“I don’t understand one bit about the 
treatinent tnoral or medical of the insane. 
I never saw but one inadinan in my life, 
and he, 1 verily believe, was more knive 
than fool ; and I can’t help thinking that if 
you sead metothe Asylum, you want a 
round iman to fit into the square hole.” 

“Thatis not of the sloightest consequence,”’ 
answered he who | was addressing,in the 
richest of brogues ; ‘not the layste in loife. 
Round or square, the hole will suit ye toa 
t; and if so be that ye don't know anything 


consarning lunatics, whoy, the sooner ye | 


larn the bether. 


“Ye'll be plazed to jine widout dely. close to us)*leads down a very short 


Good-inorning.”’ So he bowed me out; and 
I, having a wholesoine dread of the powers 
that were, “jined'’ forthwith. 

It isone of Shakspeare’s wise sayings, 
that “Use doth breed a habit in ainan.”’ 

Before there had passed away tmany 
weeks of iny sojourn with the demented 
officers and men, I found inyself higily in- 
terested with their pretty and well-cared- 





| to hear what I had to tel! biim. 


for hone, running pleasantly in the groove | 


I had so much objected to, and getting rid 
for ever and a day of that repugnance which 
every outsider naturally enough entertains 
when Lrought into contact with the deni- 
yens of # madhouse. 

With a pass-key which was an open se- 
same to every lock inthe establishiment, I 
was accustomed to wander over it unattend- 
ed either by the “keeper” or the orderlies ; 
and never was I inelested or spoken to 
threateningly save once, and that upon an 
occasion I have elected to name Within 
an Inch of my Life.” 

In the afternoons, when the patients were 
not indoors, it was my practice to 
through every part of the building,iuspect- 
ing it sanitarily. 

I was doing so as usual upon a_ certain 
winter's day, )“ hen, at a curveof acorridor, 
I came suddebly upon a patient leaning 
gloomily against one of the pillars, 

He was a private soldier of the 45th or 
Sherwood Foresters—a recent admission, 
and whose phase of insanity was somewhat 
puzzling the head-surgeon and myself. 

Without entering upon detaiis, I shall 
merely say that we had doubts about his 
case, vnd bad recommended his) removal 
fromthe Asviutw to the care of his friends. 
Meantime, however, he wasto be closely 
watched, and no garden-tools or cther iim- 
plements put into his hands, 

How he had tnanaped to elude the vigi- 
lance of the orderly under whose surveil- 
lance he had been placed, and to be where 
I met hin, wasone of the things I never 
understood, But so it was, 

When he saw) me, his melancholic 
meanor ceased ; he advanced with 


de- 
rapid 


strides towards ime, and IT saw at a glance | 


that he meant mischief of some scrt or 
other ; for every muscle of his body was 
treminbling with passion, and on every feat- 
ure of his tace was pictured that of ademon. 
I contess that fear came over me, 

What was this maniac going to do? But 
to show apprehension would be fatal, so I 
faced hits boldly, and exclaimed : 

“Hoilo, Mathews! what are you doing 
here?) Whyare you not in the airing- 
grounds with the others?” 

He turned a wild and flashing eye upon 
ine, and glared like a wild beast. 

Then he howled out, rather than 
“Let me out of this!" 

“What do you tnean ?’’ [ replied, resolv- 
ing it possible to gain time, and = trustin 
that presently an orderly might pass, and 
relieve ine from the terrible dilemma in 
which I stood, 

“Let me out!" he repeated. 

“I have been too long in this vile place. 
I want *o rejoin inv regiment; to see iny 

»or Old mother, and Mary, my sweetheart. 

Vhy an I here? Lam not mad like the 
others, God knows that; so do you. But 
if law kept much longer, I shall be star k- 
ing wad. Let me out, I say !’’ 

He was now boiling over with 
Stull I kept my ground, 

*Mathews,’’ I said, **f know that you are 
not mad ; so listen a moment. How can I 
let you out?) Tam notthe head-doctor. I 
can’t uct without hisorders. Your removal 
has been recommended by him. I'll go 
and consult biin now.”’ 

“Nu; you won't indeed.” 

“Well, I can’t release you. 

“It would be as inuch as ny commission 
ix worth to connive at vour escape. I 


said : 


frenzy. 


Ko | 








| by its own draught, but that, in case of in- 


should be tried by court-martial, and casb- 


iered, if That 


not worse, you must be 

aware ol 
Tha BHO atte | inMake ¥ >u! 
tie opened the Se gray ™ ack et De 
wore, and, to my horror, took trom within 


ita round peving-stone of some pounds in 
weight such as the courtyard of the build- 
ing Was paved with. How he had nanaged 
w obtain and to secrete it, was another inys- 
tery. 

A cold perspiration broke out upon me, 


| 


| 


My life seemed to be hanging by the slen- 
derest of threads, 

I had no means of defence; the rules 
prevented my taking in the interior of the 
Asyluin even a walking-stick ; and nan to 
man, the naniac was taller and stronger 
than I. 

The soldier raised the stone in bis uplift- | 
ed hands, and held it over iny head, which | 
was proteced only by iny regulation forage- 


cap. 

l expected every in~' «' that I should be 
crushed beneath it: » still the man 
seemed irresolute to strice. 

Then, while, Damocics-like, the tnisaile 
hung above ine, a sudden idea flashed 
across iny ind: “WhatifItry to dodge 
him ?”’ 

. **Put down that stone!"’ I cried out. 
**Let me out, then !"’ he answered. 
“Put down that stone, and I will. 

first declare that you will tell no one 

did it or how it was done.”’ 

**Doctor, I swear!’’ And then to my in- 
explicable relief, he lowered his raised 


But 
who 


EVENING POST.. 
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A MAIDEN’S LAMENT. 





Well, let him go, and let him stay, 
{ do not mean to die ; 

I guess he'll fina that [ can live 
Without him ff I try. 

He thought to frighten me with frowns, 
so terrible end black : 

He'll stayfaway a thousand years 
Before Ll ask bim back! 


He said that I had acted wrong, 
And foolishly beside ; 

I won't forget him after that— 
1 wouldn't if I died. 

if 1 was wrong, bad ve a right 
To be so cross with me? 

I know I'm not an angel quite— 
J don‘t pretend to be, 


He had another sweetheart once, 
And now, when we fall out, 

He always says ‘le was nol cross, 
Aud that she didn’t pout, 

It is enough to vex a salat— 
It’s more than I can bear ; 

I wish thatother girl of Lie 





hands. 
I looked round onee again, really to spy | 
if any official was in sight; but in such a | 


that I feared an eavesdropper. 
“You know the locality outside the bar- 
racks ?”’ 
“Yes, 
“I wasstationed here some years ago | 
with iny regiment.” | 
“Well, this door’’( pointing to one which 
pas- 
the 


sly covert way as lo mmke Mathews believe 


sage to upother exit opening on to 
Denes.”’ 
He was now all eurs—every nerve strained 


“Here, take this key.’’ I put into his 
stretched-out hand one that I bappened to 
have in my pocket; I forget to what be- 
longed, but I knew that it would fit no lock 
inside the Asyluin. 

Ile grasped it eagerly, and at the same | 
time dasbed the paving-stone on the floor. | 

“What then, sir?’’ he asked in less ex- 
cited tones, 

“This, | 

“With my pass-key I shall let you into | 
the passage. Grope your way for a yard or | 
two down : feel forthe lock of the outer 
door ; open it with this key, and—escape.”’ 

“Yon will tell no one that I am gone— 
take no steps to have inecaught? Remem- 
ber this: if lam brought back, I'l) inur- | 
der you!” 

“Mathews! if you escape by the method 
I have pointed out, no one shall know it.”’ 

“You are the soldier's trend!” he re- 
plied. “Letime shake hands with you, | 
sir.”’ 

I did not feel happy when I found my 
palma wrung within his; but LI quickly | 
| 
| 





opened the door alluded to; and without 
the least shadow of suspicion, he entered 
immediately. 

Once he was fairly in, I pulled it to with 
a bang which shook the very walls. He 
was inclosed in a bath-room. 

The strain ofthe excitement over, reac- 
tion caine on. I felt sick and faint, and 
knew no more until I saw one of the offi- 
cials and iny servant stooping over ine. 

The former, going his rounds, had found 
me lying on the floor; and as soon as J 
came lo iny senses, I told them what had 
happened; and steps were taken to have 
Mathews so watched that in future paving- 
stones would never again be in bis posses- 
sion. I took care also never again to per- 
ainbulate tne Asyluinm without my escort. 

_ a 

THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED.—Every 
child should be repeatedly toid that in es- 
caping from a burning house it better to go 
on all-foursthan upright, however great 
the haste, as the cold air falls to the floor, 
and one can breathe there when it is inpos- 
sible elsewhere; and that, when one must 
~~ by flaines, the mouth and nose should 

e protected froin their inhalation by wet 
bandages, or by a thick woolen muffler that 
sifts at least a portion of the sinokeand tire, 
Should not every girl, also, who is 
ever like.y to ear anv weight of 
responsibility, be forced into acquaintance 
with certain items in the management of 
diet, of advantage not only to herself, but 
to whoinsoever may come into ber hands 
and under her care? She will remember 
then that if one falls ill in adark rooin,one 
cannot get well in it, but inust be moved to 
a roow where the sunlight enters with heal- 
ing on its wings; that it is well, moreover, 
to have atew green plants in a rooin,giving 
out oxygen and inhaling carbonic acid, but 
that many will produce a sort of malaria; 
that a room inay be ventilated by pulling 
up the window-sash and filling all the open 
Space with box or board, letting air in with- 
out draught through the line between the 
two sashes ; thata fire will always ventilate 








fectious illness,one must not stand between 
the patientand that tire. She inay also be 
taught a few medical facts or surgical facts, 
that a strong magnet will draw out a broken 
needle froin the flesh it bas penetrated, and 
distinguish between a sudden attack of 
apoplexy and drunkenness by tickling the 
soles ot the feet, which in apoplexy causes 


a Spasinodic drawing up of the whole limb, | 


and in drunkenness causes no effect at ail. 
. adipsia iy 

WHEN you visit or leave New York City 

save Baggage Expressage and Carriage 

Hire,and st pat the GRanD UNION HOTEL, 


opposite Grand Central Depot 

Six hundred eleyant rooins fitted upata 
cost we million dollars Roos reduced 
to $1.00 and upwards per day. European 
Plan. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated | 


railroad to all depots. ainilies can live | 


better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than at amy other first-class hote! in 
the city. 


- 


i 


Was—well, [don’t care where. 


He thinks that she was pretty, too 
Was beautilul as good - 

I wonder if she*d get him back 
Again, now, if she could? 

I know she would, and there she is— 
She lives alinost in sight 

And now it's alinost 9 0’ clock, 
Perhaps he’s there to-night, 


I'd almost write to him to come 
But then I’ve said | won*t— 


CAN BE SAVED 


In the Living Expenses of the 
Family 


by the use of REX MAGN The Humiston 
re-ervative. It preserves Meat, Fish, Milk, 

Eggs, «nd all kinds of Animal Food fresh and 5 

for weeks, even in the hottest weather. This can be 
roved by the testimonials of humureds who hage 
ried it. You can prove it for yourself for 

You will find that this is an le which 

you a great deal of money. 


NO SOURED MILK. 
NO SPOILED MEAT. 


| NO STALE Eos. 


It will keep them fresh and sweet for man days 
and does nut impart the slightest foreign tasve to the 


articles treated. It is sosimpl+- in operation that 3 
rmless ag 


child can follow the directions, is as 

salt, and costs only a fraction of a cent to a peund of 
meat, fish, butter or cheese, orto # quart of milk 
This is no humbug: itis endorsed vy, such men as 
Prof. Samuel W. Johuson, of Yale College. Soild 
druggists and grocers. Sample poe sent pro-path 
by mail or express (as we preter) on receipt of price 
Name your express office. Viandine brand for meat: 
Ocean Wave tor fish and sea fuod; Snow Flake for 
Milk, Batterand Cheese; Anti-Ferment; 
and Anti-Mold, 0c. perib. each. Pearl cream, 
Queen for exes and Aqua-Vitae for fluid extracts, gi. 
per lb. each. 





I do not care sv much, buifshe 
Shan’t have him i! I dont. } 
Besides, 1 know that | was wrong, | 
Aud he was in the right; 
I guess I*1l tell him 80, and then— 
I wish he'd come to-night, 
5. T. OLEN. 
—— <-> a 


Humorous. 


A hard case—The oyster. ° 
A bright beginning—Sunrise. 
Pleasantries—Maples and elms. 

The key note—‘‘Wife, let me im!”’ 

Burnt offerings—Restaurant beefsteaks. 


The character of the sun even is not spot- 
less. 

A revival meeting—A camphor bottle 
and a fainting woman's nose, 

A pretty face is often a fortune, especially 
if it is the face of a large check. 

A postscript may be defined as a line to 
hang the close on. 

When must a man die in order to recover? 
Wheu his life is insured. 





THE MILD POWER 


SCURESS 


HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 


Ia twenty years. The most safe, simple, econom- 
inal and omhclent medicine known Dr. Humphreys’ 
Book on Disease and its Cure (144 pp.) also Iliustrated | 









free. Buspehreve Hom thi: 
u 


sent ° 
Medicine Co., 109 Fulton &t.. New Yor 


THE HUMISTON FOOD PRESERVING Co, 
' 72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED Ww cure all cases of malaria! 
disease, such as Fever and Ague, Intermittent or 
Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, Dumb Ague, Bil- 
ious Fever, and Liver Complaint. In case of 
failure, after due trial, dealers are authorized, by 
our circular of July ist, 1882, to refund the 
money. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Druggists. 


RUPTURE 


Relieved and cured without the injury trusses inflict, 
by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN’S system. 

Those who value finmunity from strangulated ru 
ture, and the comforts of physical soundness, should 
lose no time in securing the benefits of his treatment 
and remedies. His book, containing likenesses ot 
bad cases before and after cure, with evidence of his 
success, and indorsements from distinguished physi- 
cians, clergymen, merchants, farmers, engineers, and 
others, is mailed to those who send ten cents. Princi- 
pdi office, No, 251 Broadway, N. >. 
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. address, D&T. A. BL > 181 


lendid 150 Latest Style Chrome Cards, name on 1c, 
Premiam with 3 packs, E. H. Pardee, New Haven Ct 
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valuc, and incontestabl 


MUTUAL LIFE 


a 
Thirty-five years’ Successful Business. 
All approved forms of Life and Endowment Policics issued, 





INS.CO 


utua burp 





urely 


Policies absolutely non-forfettable for “ reserve” 


after three years, except for fraud. 


TO CONQUER THAT 


BLUE DEVIC 
DISEASE 
Use the Only Homeopathic Remedy 





Hingelman's 





Thirty Powders, 
TEN DAYS TREATMENT. 
PRICE, » $1.00. 
I have used your Drsrzrsis 





























sm gp, Your Powpzrs ; ® Powpers with gue 
NI? FE sive carly relief and, in my case, . f cess, and rejoice in the knowledge that the most hor- 
bea 7 Permanent eer OR 305, ANTHONY, rible of all ‘ can be cured.” You are at liberty 
- Gen’! Sup't ¥ rto Yours respectfully 
Lop i ee ee ee AS. 8. STACKHOUSE, 
Harrisburg, Pa. I) Ticket Receiver P..R. R.Co,, Broad St. Philada. 
Mailed to any 
a_4| Address on Receipt 
M%, of Price. 





ay |: 


4 
The trouble is no longer 
the want of sleep, but the 








DYSPEPSIA< 





A. H. STONER, 


Harrisburg, 


eed ae to sleep, azd no more confused, but pleas- 


Your Powpers have cured me, after trying ™*) 


a ROBERT D. MILLER, 
Pa. 








. RETAIL DRUGGISTS SUPPLIED BY 
' [JOHNSTON HOLLOWAY & CO 


602 Arch St.. Philadelphia. 





y The Yokohama Tea “tere, O'Neill Bros. & Co. 
Porgr Hvros. Michigan. 





Harrisburg. Ps. 


POWDERS. 








Drag 818 :-—Could get no relief 
Gat in. The action of 
m Wonderful. Yours truly, 


: P. J. ONET 
Orders by mail. Address, on 


from physici 
your Powpgears ia. something 


TEMPLE OF PHARMACY, 
No. 830 Chestnut Street, Philadelphs. 


FRANK E. ENGELMAN, 1839 Seybert St., Philadelphia, Pe. 
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rig he Brie” Hart Fro 


Manteno, Ill., July 22, ’83. 
Editor Post—I received your premium picture yes- 
terday all sou nd, andam very much pleased with it. 
it is far abead of the premiums usually cffered by 
newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many 
sebsecribers. Am quite proud of it. ae 








Echo, Tenn, July 28, ‘83. 
Kditor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride, *’ has come to hand, and in good 
conditioa. lam muvh pleascd with it, indeed, I 
have shown it tosome of my seighbors, and they 
all unite with me in voting it beautiful. Will send you 


becrivers soon, 
come 8. A.B. 





Pleasant Grove, Utah, July 19, ’83. 


Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture, **Presenting the Bride, *’ was duly received, and 
am more than picased with ft. It is by far the hana- 


t picture Lever saw. 
mathe 0.P. D. 





New Castle, Ala., July 24, ’83. 
Editors Post—I received ny premium for The Post, 
for which accept tuanks. It is the most beautiful pre- 


l ever saw. 
os Y. EM. 





Middleway, W. Va., July 22, 83. 

Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificent 
prewium picture, ‘*Presenting the Bride,’* at hand, 
and think it very beautiful, Lam greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for such a beautiful 
present. 1 have shown it to quite a number of people, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that lies in my power to increase your sub- 


ription lis:. 
—_ A. ©. H. 


Kingsclear, Canada, July 20, ’83. 
Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ received. It is beautiful, and I am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think itis justsuperb. Expect to get you numerous 
subscribers in a few days. 
G. A. H. 


Conyers, Ga., July 19, ’83. 

Editor Posi—I received the picture, ‘‘Presenting 
tne Bride, ’’ in due time, and all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subscrib- 
ers fruin me shortly,as many of my friends expressed 
a desire to subscribe, and how could they feel other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 

Ww.Jd.L. 


Mason, IIl., July 21, 

Editor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 
guage to express my thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium. I have received many premiums, but yours 
leads them all. Will send some sabscriptions soon. 

H. A.A. 


Morning Sun, O, July 19, ’83. 
Editor Post—The premium picture, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride’’ received, and 1 consider it grand. I have 
shown it toseveral of my friends, and each and every 
one of them pronounce it beautiful. ak 











Ford River, Mich., July 22, ’83. 
FAitor Post—I have received premium, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride.’’ It far surpasses my most san- 


guine expectations—perfectly lovely! Will get some . 


subscribers for you. 
8. G.D. 


Anna, IIL, July 19, 83, 
Editor Post—Have received my picture, ‘‘Present- 
ing the Bride,’’ and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. lam well pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 


somest and most valuable premium they ever saw. 
M. E. 








Elizabeth, N. J., July 19, ’83. 


Editor Post—I received my premium last night, and 
think it very beautiful. I wil with pleasure aid you 
in raieing your subscription list, and I think I can 
gel a great many suvuscribers for you. 

M.J.M. P. 





Saybrook, Ill., July 21, ’83. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—My beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Vleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,’’ 
came duly to hand, and it is even better than you 
claiined it to be. I willsee whatI can do for you in 
the way of new subscribers, E.E.C 


Cambellsport, Wis., July 18,.’83. 
Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Eride,’’ and think it very beautiful. Had 
\t framed and bung up two hours after its arrival. It 
le admired by everyvody. L. H 








Williamston, N.C., July 19, ’83. 


FAitor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
Uful picture, *‘Presenting the Bride,*’ in due timc, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far abead of 
my most sanguine expectations. Shall see what I can 
do for you in the way of subscribers. LLP 


Lewisburg, Neb., July 18, ’88. 
Editor Post—‘‘Presenting the Bride*’ was delivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
consider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuons place 
in our gallery for the inspection of our friends. 








\R. H. d. 
West Lafayette, O., July 22, 83. 
Editor Saturllav Evening Post—Paper and premium 
received. THE PosTis a splendid literary journal 
At he pictare is very handsome Am grea 
ar With it Everyone whohas se . e 
siders it grand 





Stevenson, Aila., July 21, 

Eulto. Post—1ow: premium, 

Sride 
$0) 86 Llease the most fastidious. Many thanks. 

BF. w. ¢ 


**Presenting the 
i ingec! « Ucautiful gift of art, and cannot | 


Facetie. 


Why are babies like new flannel? Because 
they sbrink from washing. 

A Yale student swallowed his diamond 
pin, and 1s 99 cents out of pocket thereby. 

It is better to hit the nail on the head 
twice than it is to hit the nail on the finger once. 

A lawyer works at his profession from 
eo very start. He begins by prosecuting his stud- 

The great number of divorces indicate 
that people put altogether too much brimstone in 
their matches, 

It’s a great pity that the burglar’s ‘‘jim- 


| my’* should so often be an overmate for the police- 
| man’s ‘*billy,? 
{ 
} 
| 








When a notorious punster committed sui- 
cide by hanging himsel!, one of his friends remarked 
that he had perpetrated his last choke. 


A man having fallen from his berth in a 
sleeping-car, hurt his knee rather badly, and at once 
claimed that he was lame from his berth. 


Two or three weeks’ vacation spent at a 
farm-house is a great thing for an overworked busi- 
ness man. It so reconciles aim to his life in the 
} elty. 
| eve you used Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator asa 
, cure for Heart Disease? Price $1. Sold by druggists. 


A comic paper, in speaking of a rival, 
sald its last issue contained an entirely new thing— 
such a thing as nad never been seen in its columns be- 
fore—viz., a joke. 


Don’t die without an effort. Heart disease cured 
| by Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator. Sold by druggists. 


| A Leadville minister got mad at a tu- 
j neral where he was to officiate, because the master of 
| ceremonies notified him to begin by remarking, **Now 
| pard, it’s your play." 


ENTERPRISING local Agents wanted in this town 
for an article thatis sure to sell, live druggists and 
grocers preferred. Address Humiston Food Preserv- 
ative Co., 72 Kilby Stregt, Boston. 


Mr. Bergh, the 8. P. C. A. man, says it 
is cruelty toanimals to catch fish with a hook. There 
wouldn't be much fun in fishing if a man had to 
dive under the water and hold chloroform to a fish's 
nose until 1t became unconscious, and then hit it on 
the head with a hammer. 
-_———— 3° 
| BAYARD TAYLOR, in his leciure at Mount Union 
| College, March, 1876, said: ‘“The Museum¢é here is the 
best I have ever visited anywhere.’’ The College is 
located near Alliance, the junction of Cleveland & 
Wheeling and Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne aed Chicago 
Railroads. Students last year, 512; last 37 years, 17, - 
038, from 44 States and Territories, one-fourth ladies, 
and 9,243 teachers. Tuition buta trifle in any de- 
partment,—ancient or modern, classic, scientific, 
normal, commetcial, music, preparatory. Cost of 
board and room in families, $3 per week: club or self 
board and room, $1.50 to 92.15. The Terms begin : 
Fall, Aug. 28; Winter, Dec. 4; Spring, March 4; Suin- 
mer, June 3. For new catalogue, address 0. N. 
Hartshorne, L. L. D., Pres. Faculty, Mt. Union or 
Alliance, Ohio; or Hon. Lewis Miller, Pres. Trustees, 
Akron, Obio, 

_—- © ~~ 
Consumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired fro peartiee, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula ofa simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure for Consumption, Bronchitts, 
Catarrb, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affect- 
' tions, alsoa posftive and radical cure for Nervous De- 
bility and all Nervous Complaints, after having 
{ tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
, cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his suff- 
ering fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge 
to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for pre paring and 











using. Sent Wea. by addressing with stamp, naming 
this paper. OYES, 149 Power's lock, Ro- 
chester, N. 


sated > 
Superfluous Hair. 

Madame Wamp boid’s Specific permanently removes 
Superfiuous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
circular, Madame WAMBOLD, 198 West Spring- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. 

- Ns I — 

Sa” Wh en our readers answer any Adver- 
ttsement found iu these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the *»..turdsy Evening 
ost. 





UTOMATIC OBGANS,ONLY $5.00. 
lars free. Harbach Urganina Co., Philada. oo oe 


SWA ANT ED 
— Agents ans": 
saiary selling Queen — 
ri] pene Racking Reggertare, ots 


Clty Hmepender Co, Cincmees-0 


AGEN’ 








2. Sebo money cstling ear our fomily Medi- 
Agents cines, Hocn copisal required. — standard 
to “Wanted | 


Cure Co., earl St., New York. 
A! ictorial Books and Bibles, Prices redaced aoe 
ce nt. NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Phila., Pa 


LGURE. FITS! 


radical cure, 
Tare rade the pave er rITe EPI iebret or FALLING 
CKENESS a to cure 


a Twarrant m 
the worst cases. Ti fone - MR, @ fal apy no reason for 
ae Wy Bond at cnce for @ treatise and a 
re Bottle of my se failihte ve remedy. oa ville 
Oftice. lt costs you — for 9 cial, oom Iwi eure 


adress Dr. . BOOT, 183 Peari &t., w York. 











Bevel Rage proms designe for 1884. 


» bame 





~*~ A MONTH & board for 3 
Or | 


yy Po W. Zi Len & CO., Philadelphia, Pa 


ATENT MEDICLUN BS8—Send for Prices. 
Pawns TOTTEN. 672 N. Tenth St, 


Phila., Pa. 





zy) New Chromos, no 2 “alike, name on 10e. 
> Der chrom 


dircue | 








| Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 


or the best and fastest ‘welling } 





3 pk. § 
E D.Gilbert, I’. M., Higguaum Ct, 


HEALTH---BEAUTY. 


Strong, Pure and Rich Blood, 
Increase of Fiesh and 
Weight, Clear Skin and 
Beautiful Complexion 
Secured to all 
through 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF ALL 
Chronic Diseases, Scrofula, Consumption, 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers, Chronic 
Rheumatism, Erysipelas, Kidney, 
Bladder and Liver Complaints, 
Dyspepsia, Affections of 
the Lungs and Throat. 


Purifies the Blood, Restoring Health & Vigor. 


Radway’ Sarsaparillian Resolvent. 


A*remedy composed of ingredients of extraordi- 
aory medical properties, essential to purify, heai, re- 
jm ty and invigorate the broken-down and wasted 

QUICK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 
in ite cotenmee and cure, 


THE SKIN, 


After a few days use of the Sarsaparilila a becomes 
clear and beautiful. Pimples, blotches, black spots, 
and skin eruptions are removed, sures and ulcers soun 
cured, Persons suffering from scrofula, eruptive 
diseases of the eyes, mouth, ears, legs, throat and 

lands, thathave accumulated and spread, either 

rom uncured diseases or mercury, or from the use of 
corrosive sublimate, may rely upon a cure if the 
SareaparWlian is continued a sufficient time to make | 
its impression on the system. 

One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
medicine tha any other preparation. aken in Tea- 
spoonful Doses, while others require five or six times 
as much. Suld by druggists. Price §1 per bottle. 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


CURES AND PREVENTS 
Summer Complaint, 
Diarrhoea, a 
Cholera Morbus. 


A teaspoonful in half atambler of water wiil in a 
few minutes cure cramps, spasins, sour stomach, 
heartburn, nervousness, sleeplessness, sick head- 
ache, diarrhaa, dysentery, colic, fatuleney and all 

















Internal Pains. 
—ALSO— 


Inflammations, 
Bheumatism, 
Neuralgia, 
Headache. 
Toothache, 


Difficult Breathing. 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
. in from one to 2 minutes, 
NOT ONE HOUR 
After reading this advertisement need any one 
SUFFER WITH PAIN. 








Radway’s Ready Keliet is a Cure for every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in 
the Back, Chest or Limbs, 
It was the first, 


AND IS THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


That Instantly stops the most excrutiating pains, al- 
lays inflammation, and cures Congestions, whether | 
of the lungs, stcrnach, bowels, or other glands or or- | 
gans, by one appleation ) 

Travelers should always carry a bottle of RAD- | 
WAY’'S READY KELIEF with them. A few drops 
in water will prevent sickness or pains from change 
of water. It is better than French Brandy or Bitters 
asa” stimulant. 


MALARIA 


CURED IN ITS WORST FORMS, 


Chilis and Fever. 


FEVER and AGUE ¢ured tor Scents. There isnot 
a remedial agent in the worldthat willcure Feverand 
Ague, and all other Malarious, Billous, dearlet, Ty- 

hold, Yellow and other feve rs (aided by Radway’ 

ills) so quick as Radway’s Ready Helief. Fifty os. 
per bottle. 





RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS, | 


(The Great Liver and Stomach Remedy.) 


ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 





A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elevantliy coated with sweet 
cum. urEe, reguiate, y > mig le anse, and strengthen, 
caw “SPILLS for the cure of all disorders of 


on tlle f Liver, B a. " Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
yous Diseases, Headache, ¢ onstipation Costiveness, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, coutaining 
po mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 
A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the*above-named disorders, 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS., 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


HEADACHES 


are generally jnaees 
by Indigestion, Fou — 
Stomach, Costiveness, 
Deficient Circulation, 
or some Derangement 
of the Liver and Digestive System. 
Sufferers will find relief by the use of 


Ayer’s Pills 


to stimulaie the stomach and produce a rege 
lar daily movement of the bowels. By their 
action on these organs, AYER’s PILLs divert 
the blood from the brain, and relieve and 
cure all forms of Congestive and Nervous 
Headache, Bilious Headache, and Sick 
Headache; and by keeping the bowels free, 
and preserving the system in a healthful 
condition, they insure immunity from future 
attacks. Try 


Ayer’s Pills. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 

















BEFORE — AND — AFTER 


Yo mt ont, foes Ow 


TO MEN ONLY, YOUNG OR OLD, 

O are sufferi from Neaxvovs Protry, 

Lost Virauiry, Lace ov Nerve Foros anp 

100K, WasTine W kacwesers, and all thore diseases 

ota fa Punsona Nature resulting from Asvszs and 
Oriumn Cavers. y relief and complete resto- 

ration of HeacTa, Vicon and MANHOOD () UARANTEED. 

The lest discovery of the Nineteenth Century. 

at once fur lilustrated Pamphiet{ree, Adress 


VOLTAIG BELT CO., MARSHALL, MICH, 


R. DOLLARD, 
XG = §) 
CHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 

Premier Artint 

IN HAIR. : 


Inventor of the as GORSAMZHR VEN 




















TILATING WIG ELASTic BAZD 
TOUPEES. 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen w 
measure their own heads with accuracy ;: 
FOK WIGS, INCHIPS. TOUPEKES AND SCALPS, 
No. 1, The round of the | INCHES, 
head, i No. t. From forehead back 
No. 2 From forehead as lar as bald. 
over the headto neck. No. 2 Over forehead ase 
No, 4 From eur to ear | far ag required. 
over the top. | No. 4. Over the crown of 
No. 4 From ear to ear the head, 
round the forehead, | 
He bas always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, ete., beautifully ene - 
‘ured, and as cheap a4 any establishment In the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will re- 
ceive attention, 
Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 


Hal, 


Fresh Meat all the Year! 


Eyes kept fresh all the Year. Batter kept eweet ali 


the year. KRaneld Butter restored to ite original 
sweetness, at the cost of one dollar por year 
NO ICE! NO IC#H-BOX! NO SALT! 
Nothing deleterious to health, and so striple thats 


child of cightean de it, For particulars and testi- 


monials send to 


CEO. HOLCATE & CoO., 


1502 So. Juniper St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JohnWanamaker's 


Everything in Dry Goods, 
Wearing Appar cl and 
Housekeeping Appoint 
rnentskent by mail, express or freight. eccord- 









¥ to circums(anpces—subject to return and 
ndof money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
= with details, mai led on applic ation 
} JOUN W ANAMAK ER, Puy al ritla 
have the larcest -etal! stock fn the Mrtred © 











TT of o Biltece te Steak, 
{or cash, aod sold at iwwest city prices. 


Over 
AD doagin 
Fr: oo tike. 4. pole, iorgcs. Metier, 
af 7. Be Giri’ Outta, A< 


“—-, Fe ralehi ve ook 
fuste’. if 





maties, g04 ~ SHOPPING GUIDE r 26 Sases 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FPASHION CHAT. 


The cashmere bodice has a short basque, 
and either a waistcoat crossed with two 
bands of velvet,or a full guimpe, both 
waistooatand guimpe being shot silk to 
match the skirt, 





ITH the sultry weather light costumes, 
and china crapes, mousseline de soie, 


For dinner and evening wear they use 
for broche gauze, creain gauze, with Indian 


and printed foulards are decidedly the ; palins, or cream veiling, the bodices, pan- 


fashionable materials, all greatly in de- 
mand. 
The first cannot well be surpassed for 


jers, and draperies ; the lower part of the 
skirt consists of deep lace flounces over 
pale-colored silk. 





wlegance, and the foularda, printed with | 
bouquets of exquisitely designed flowers, | 
are especially adapted to the pictaresque | 
style now much affected by tue erstwhile | 
tollowers of satheticiam. 

Simplicity of form and material is, bow- | 
ever, greatly sought after by many young | 
ladies, and plain and spotted India muslin, | 
both white and ecru, are well worn, inade | 
up either over silk of the same or contrast- 
ing color; while whole skirts of black or | 
white Spanish lace, Chantilly, and deep 
Swiss embroideries are frequently seen, | 
decorated with shaded ribbons in drooping 
bows, the lace bodices lined with color to_ 
correspond. 

Black grenadines, satin-striped, and ein- | 
broidered with tiny garlands of flowers,are 
in favor, and look well arranged as paniers 
with asiinple gathered bodice over skirts | 
of either colored silk or satin. 

Fine serges, batistes, and zephyr cloth, 
for morning wear, are pretty, useful, and 
inexpensive, three excellent recommenda. | 
tions where economy is the rule; but, tak- | 
ing advantage of the nuinerous ‘summer | 
sales” announced, no difficulty should be | 
experienced in the selection of one or more | 
dainty and bright-looking toilettes, suitable 
for walking or seaside wear. 

These are nade with box-plaited skirts, 
and trimining of narrow ribbon or velvet, 
and worn en paniers, with a tabbed habit 
coat of some dark color. 

Traveling dresses of wool grenadine of | 
the fashionable tan shades, or thin bege in | 
fawn, cinnamon, iron-grey, bronze, nemo- | 
phila, and sun oke-blue are all fashionable, 
the skirts simply made with tucks or rows | 
of stitching, having only a garniture of | 
hanging velvet bows, in dark shades of tna- 
hogany-brown, ruby, terra-cotta, or sap- | 
phire blue. 

Sinall toques ot velvet, with flat bows of | 
yold cashmere lace, accoinpany these cos- 
Luines, 

Tussore and Indian corah silks are ex- 
treinely light and agreeable wear,and these 
are trimmed with ecru lace or colored Rus- 
sian embroidery. 

A skirt of tussore, edged with fan-shaped | 
trillings of soft silk in stripes of white and | 
navy blue, the back arraged en cascade, 
with a scarf of the striped inaterial placed , 
round the hips and carelessly knotted at the 
side, low on the skirt,is especially inention- 
ed as afivcding a good example of the pre- 
vailing style, the jacket bodice being orna- 
mented witha gathered waistcoat of the 
stripes, » ith culls to match. 

A hat of ecru lace, Fedora shape, lined 
with blue, and trimmed with a bunch of 
shaded cornflowers, completes this pretty 
costuine. 

Large shady hats of lace, basket work, | 
and fine colored straws are greatly in favor 
tor country and sea-side wear, with clusters 
of fruit and berries of all kinds, such as 
black and white grapes, cherries, apples, 
plums and walnuts, 

Some French garden hats of large size are 
composed of tinted lace over scarlet twill, a 
large rosette with small balls of white 
beads hanging fromthe centre being the 
only ornament. 

For boating and tennis nothing is better | 
than fine white flannel and vicuna, either 
checked with fine lines of color, or printed 
with large colored spots. 

These are made upas full plain skirts, 
with searf of striped flannel—white, with 
the color selected—surrounding the hips; a 
gathered bodice. 

A vast quantity cf lace is used on summer | 
dresses, often three different widths in one 
yown, but care must be taken that they are 
ull the same pattern. 

‘The lace on the basque bodice is three in- 
ches, while that for tabliers and flounces 
varies from three toeight inches in 
width. 

French jaces that iinitate Chantilly designs 
are most generally used, except for grena- 
dine dresses, when the Spanish guipure 
laces are considered more apprv priate. 

Some pretty walking costuines are made 
thus. 

The skirts are of shot silk,biue and green 
chestnut and blue, ¢ic., and they are plait 
ed: thetunic and draperies are of cash- 


mere, and trimmed with velvet to match 
one of the colors in the siik, dark blue, 
brown, or green, as the case may be ; long 
flots of velvet ribbon tall trom the left | 
hip. 


| fish, the most gcostly sauce is required 
, the trimmings consist of deep ficelle !ace 


Velvet ribbon of dark color, such as 
prune, claret, ruby, or blue falls on long 
loops in the gauze. 

The bodices are sometimes velvet of the 
same dark color, and al! have either a gath- 
ered waistcoat or guiinpe of either gauze 
or lace, the sleeves are Jace and transpar- 
ent. 

There are pretty short, close-fitting jack- 
ets in blue vigogne, triinmed with silver 
and black braid, und fastened with burn- 
ished silver buttons. 

The yachting costumes are in dark blue 
serge, plaited in wide folds with red bands; 
the waistcdat is white, and there is a large 
sailor collar, fastened with a black nec ktie, 
exactly as sailors wear them. 

I have seen some pretty summer bonnets 
and hats. 

The tormer in Leghorn straw, trimmed 


' with crepe lisse, and a toft of fruit-red cur- 


rants or strawberries—veiled with crepe ; 
gold basket bonnets, with red velvet aud 
bunches of cherries. 

There are bonnets of gold tulle, lined 
with cobra velvet, and triinmed with a tor- 
sade of inaize tulle and a pout of split or 
dechirees feathers. 

Soine sinall capots have a crown compos. 
ed of a trellis of pearls, and a lace briin; a 
large bow of creain velvet, and a marabout 
aigrette. 

Useful dresses for traveling and rough 
wear appear, indeed, to be just now en- 
grossing the attention of all principal ladies 
tailors, tine, light-weighted cloths of dark 
shades of plum, claret, green, navy,tan,and 
mahogany brown are popular. 

A new description of ornamentation con- 
sists ot patterns of flowers, braided with a 
sinall round satin cord; this, being all 
handworked, is somewhat costly, though 
the effect obtained is decidedly good and 
rich looking. 

A costume, of dull tan-colored cloth, had 
the apron front scattered with sprays of 
carnations outlined in brown silk cord of a 
deeper tint, draped over a plain skirt of the 
saine colored silk with a narrow box-plait 
atthe edge, the back of the skirt fully 
draped, the bodice tight-fitting, and with 
tabbed basque, braided in bouquets to cor- 
respond. 

A second dress, of deep myrtle green, 
was particularly well carried out; the skirt 
of myrtle-green ottoman had an. overdress 
of cashmere, witb rows of graduated circles 
of velvet, appliqued with the narrow cord 
above inentioned. 

The front of the bodice was similarly 
ornainented, 

Other suitable and less expensive travel- 
ing gowns were made of minute checks, in 
white, and with colors, principally green, 
brown, and dark red, with these skirts, ar- 
ranged with deep kilts, and peplum over- 
dresses. 

Jacket bodices of dark cloth are worn,the 
trimming consisting of fine closely placed 
rows of narrow mixed braids in black, with 
gold or silver. 

Newmarket coats,and a new ulster cloak, 
called the ‘“‘Leno’’ are worn for wraps. 
This is semi-fitting, and easy of adjust- 
ment. 

It is made in all kinds of light cloth, 
tweeds, plaids, and tussore silk, the loose 
square sleeves being lined with silk, with 
tiny stripes of various bright colors. 

Poppy-red will again be worn at the sea- 
side, and duchesses have ordered simple 
cotton dresses of the materiai called ‘*Adri- 


' anople”’ in that brilliant color. Adrianople 


is cheap enough, but, as with inexpensive 


- 4 


and either black o7 red velvet. 

By the way, all sorts of new trimmings 
have been introduced for suinmer costumes. 
Lovers of novelty may adinire them, be- 
cause, although incongruous, they are ef- 
fective for seaside and country dresses; 
they are made up of twine, India cottons, 
linens, and leather. 





Fireside Chat. 
FASHIONS AND FURNITURE. 


| ed rushes an 


devine something perfectly new, and the 

more startling the r. 

She copies nothing, and if she is really 
| ingenious, gifted with taste, and bas plenty 
| of resources, she always hasa pretty sur- 

prise in store for her friends, who find some 
| novel idea or arrangement where they 
| thought they knew everything that could 

be or had been done. 
| “Phe most pleasant and restful rooms are 
those in which curiosities, costly pieces of 
| furniture, rare plants, and priceless fabrics 
are distribu in studied disorder, to 
forin tive or six distinct little centres, each 
with an individuality of its own, where the 
uests can either induige in a quiet friend- 
| ly chat or take their part in the general con- 
versation. 
| ~The great art ofthe hostess nowadays 1s to 
| banish from her larger rooms the frigid, 
| empty, severe atinosphere that seems to 
| baunt them,and falls like adepressing cloud 
| on those who enter. 
We have left behind us the days when all 
| the seats were made from the saine pattern 
| and arranged in stiff lines round the walls, 
which a few large pictures served to decor- 
ate, when, ins hte of the lavish use of gild- 
ing, the room had a cold, gloomy, uncoim- 
fortable aspect that made visiting a penance 
hard to be endured. 

There is nothing gloomy or rigid now in 
the rooms inhabited by a woman of taste 
and intelligence; everything is in harmony 
and one is forced to admire the genuine 
talent that has been displayed in producing 
so agreeable a result. 

If the upholsterer has been at work it is 
at least evident that he is an artist and tho- 
roughly understands the art of using his 
materials, and eng satin and plush 
so as to have the best effects that eucb is 
— of producing. 

vot even two portieres are alike, though 
all have massive intertwined draperies, the 
folds kept in place by invisible stitches,and 
the curtains caught up by rich cords: bands 
and chains are far too simple and com imon- 
place for use now. 

Pieces of gorgeousl¥ colored Eastern 
stuffs are draped over mirrors or on mantel 
pieces, or are thrown over screens or hun 
on the wall; there are tiny mirrors wit 
painted sprays of wild roses or marguerites 
8inal! easels are placed on the tables; con- 
soles are concealed underthe most skilful- 
ly arranged draperies; drawings, pboto- 
graphs, engravings and_ sketches are 
thrown broadcast, but always in sucha 
manner that each work of art shall serve to 
show forth the beauty of its neighbor as 
well as its own. 

On the many small tables ready to the 
hand are albums containing sketches or por- 
traits of special interest, and photographs of 
personal triends or of well known and 
often visited country houses are putin ar- 
tistic fraines, for the fashionable lady is uot 
content to surround herself with proofs of 
her good taste only, she must also have 
souvenirs of friends and places tu testify to 
her having a heart as well as a head. 

Seats are numerous, varied, and comfort- 
able, and chosen to suit the probable re- 
quireinents of the guests. 

There are chairs of stately proportions, 
and not too low, in which lady visitors with 
well developed figures may recline com- 
fortably without teeling halt buried ; little 
low easy chairs for smaller and younger 
ladies. 

Light portable chairs that can be easily 
carried froin place to place to join another 
group in a distant part of the room. 

Little chairs and cushions for children; 
in short, every description of seat suitable 
for drawing rooins that upholsterers can de- 
vise. 

The room, if large, is sub-divided by 
means of screens into a number of smaller 
ones,each one the nucleus of a small coterie 
of from two to,cight or ten persons, who 
thus collected together can converse quiet- 
ly with their friends and look on at what is 
passing around them. 

These screens are a great feature, and are 
decorated in athousand different manners, 
everything that is most precious <nc rare 
in the way of ancient textile fabrics, even 
if it be x mere fraginent, being suspended 
over a panel of a screen. 

Large mirrors are now generally draped: 
a drawn silk blind somctimes covers them 
partially, or a breadth of plush is draped 
over the top. 

A picture suspended froin the cornice 
hangs in front of tho glass. 

A few good ornaments, figures in Sevres 
or Dresden china and bronze statuettes are 
placed on the mantel shell, but the chief 
decoration consists of flowers growing in 
pots or cut bouquets, perfuming the air with 
their delicious fragrance. 

Palms, bananas, and araucarias are the 
fashionable plants just now, and these are 
grown In rustic ooking jardinieres of plait- 
straw on bamboo fraines, 

Sometimes they are draped with the in- 
evitable plush, plain or embroidered. Cut 
flowers are put In the most fanciful rece 
tacles, such as an embroidered sachet on a 
sinall gilt easel ; in this case they are thrust 
in with apparently careless, but really 
studied grace. 

A French woman delights in displaying 
the huge floral trophies presented by the 
habitues of her house. 

These frequently take the form ot a large 
cushion of sinall flowers, violets for in- 
stance, surrounded by a border of rose 





lowing of fashion, at least in matters 

pertaining to the furnishing and decor 
ation of houses, that there used to bea few 
years since. 

The Jaws laiddown by upholsterers in 
vogue are no longer accepted without ques- 
tioning, on the contrary, every mistress of 
a household exercises her wits in trying to 


TP iowin is no longer the saine slavish fol- | 


buds, or of a tan, with carnations duing the 
duty of the guard and sticks, long sprays of 


jilac springing from them in fan shape,and 
a large bow of ribbon fastening the sticks 
together at the base. More gracetul than 


these are fashionable baskets of gilaed 
rushes filled with the most delicious roses, 
4 8yray of mimosa being fastened on to the 


top of the handle by a gigantic bow of rib- 
bon or lace, 


——— 


(Correspondence, 


ee 
possible. 
H.S. T., (Summersvilie, Pa.)—1. Yea 
2. Your writing is excellent. 


L. M. F., (Bush Hill, N. C.)-— Your 
inquiry was answered in No. 6. 


M. T. M., (Newport, N. J.) ~You can 
address the agency In thiseity. 


PETER, (Phila., Pa.)—You need about 
three more years practice to become perfect, 


be far better to dismiss him now than six months 
hence. 


; & B. a. (Brooklyn, N, Y.j— You 
should consult a first-class physician, and he will ad. 
vise you. 


T. W. 8., (Crescent City, Cal.)-—-The 
young lady is wrong in her ideas. She suould be ad. 
vised by you. 


A. L. M., (Norristown, Pa.) — The 
young lady should first consult her parents before 
accepting you. 


Lewis, (Camden, N. J.)—You should 
consider the matter before you make up your mind to 
commence it. It needs capital and experience, 


M. M. L., (Wheeling, Va.) —To give 
you a clear idea of the various senses of the pronouns 
*that’’ and *‘which’* would require more space than 
we can conveniently spare in this departmant. We 
would advise you, therefore, to procure some stand- 
ard work on grammar or composition, In which you 
will find a detailed descripiion of how and when to 
use these words, 


M.S. E., (Wanshard, Wis.)—1l. A gen- 
tleman can talk with other gentlemen while travel- 
ing, and allow his daughter to do the same, and fee} 
assured that no harm could result from her so doing, 
for he is her protector, and usually an all-sufficient 
«xuardian. 2. If young men offer you their cards while 
traveling alone, do not receive them, but politely de- 
clime the civility. 


C. L. M., (Solon, Ilowa.)—The gentleman 
has not actedina proper manner, and it would he 
better for you not to notice him: since, however, you 
are very desirous of an explanation, you might ask a 
friend to ascertain for you the reason of his strange 
behavior. Probably some one has told him some- 
thing that has caused him to take offense, or you may 
have caused him to feel jealous. 


S. D. G., (Ford, Mich.)--If you possess 
sufficient income and are able to establish and sup- 
port a wife and family, you may reasonably ask your 
parents to give their consent or some good and suffi- 
cient reason for withholding it. A man must some- 
times decide and act for himself. Possibly you are 
too young, and have no money to justify such a 
serious and responsible a matter as contracting a 
marriage. 


T. FF. B., (Chicago, Ili.) —Under the 
circumstances, vou did nothing improper in writing 
to the young man you seein to love with such inten- 
sity, neither would it be wrong to send him another 
letter, knowing, as you do, that on account of sick- 
ness he could not answer your first. Doubtless when 
he recovers he will amply repay you for the trouble 
you have taken in sending him lettera, which must 
have been welcome. 


W. T. D., (Tangle, La.)—The people of 
Madagascar, known as the Malagasy, are almost as 
dark as the negro races, of whose blood there isa 
large infusion among them. The Albinos shown in 
museums answer your desciption. They do not form 
a race by themselves, but occur %ccasionally.among 
allraces, Albinism ie hereditary only to the same 
limited degree as is§blindness or deafness ; that is to 
say, it is apt to run in families. 


T. E. M., (Toland, Conn.)—There area 
certain class of people inthe world who busy them- 
selves about everybody's affairs but their own, and to 
one of ‘hese you owe the unpleasantness you men- 
tion. It appears to us, however, that the young geun- 
tleman’s own sense has repaired the mischiet occa- 
sioned, and by your description of his behavior he 
seems to entertain an affection for you, which in a 
short time will develop his intentions, and if they 
puint to marriage, you May enter into an engagemeut 
with him. 


K. E. B., (Phila... Pa.)—You should 
treat the young gentleman with politeness when le 
is thrown in your way, as you should treat any one 
| you know. If he chooses to call on you, receive him 

as a friend, and nothing more. He probably ha- 
| simply a kindly feeling towards you, as an old ac- 
| quaintance, and you should have only the same ferl- 
| ing for him : if he is a little conceited and annoying, 








he is no worse than three young men out of four, at 
ascertain age. If his mother asks you tocall on her, do 
sv, ata time when her sonis sure to be out of the 
way: if he notices this, tell him you went to see his 
mother and not him. 


AGNES, (New Haven, Conn.)—The bow 
| is the proper mode of salutation between acquaint- 
| ances in public, aad, under certain circumstances, i 

private. Be sure, however, that it is not a mere 
ned. A gentleman shou!d raise bis hat completely 
' from hishead and slightly incline his body when 
meeting a lady of his acquaintance, ora gentleman 
friend accompanied by a lady. Ladies should recog- 
nize their male friends with a bow or graceful incli- 
nation. It is their place to bow first, although among 
very intimate acquaintances the recognition may be 
simultaneous. A young lady should show the same 
deference toan elderly lady, -or one occupying 4 
higher social position, that a gentlemau does toa 
lady. 

Lisa G., (Belpre. Wash, O.)—Accord- 
ing tu the Roman poet ‘‘The quarrels of lovers are 
the renewal of love, *’ and so we hope it will prove in 
your case. It is an old saying that there can be nv 
true love without jealousy. This is more than doubt!- 
ful, but still it is only natural that it your sweetheart 
is of a quick sensitive disposition he should take ¢*- 
ception to your allowing the meaningless attentiv! 





of a brainless fop even though only ‘*‘just for a vit’ 
fun Lovers who are really worthy of the na 
even in this practical age, do not relish the objec! 


their affections Seing dangled after by others, 2” 
are apt to exclaim, in the words of a well-known Our 
lesque ;— 


| **“Go, beauty, go, and get another lover where you 
ean; 
Let him who may, fancy the maid that fancies every 
man,’’ 








